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FOREWORD 

"i'  IS  that  sonic  record  lie  made  of  the  deeds  of 

Fordham  men  in  the  war,  while  the  ligdit  of  their  sacri¬ 
fice  is  nndimmed  liy  time,  and  the  spirit  of  their  service 
still  stirs  amon<^'  the  people.  We  are  conscious  how  ])oor 
a  memorial  this  is,  heside  the  g'reat  monument  of  those  who  went  out 
to  lig-ht :  it  is  an  attemjit  to  glorify  with  a  torch,  a  tower  that  looks 
at  the  stars  with  level  eye.  Ent  there  is  need  of  some  jiermanent 
account  of  what  was  done  in  the  lirave  days  of  1917-1918;  let  that 
need  he  the  apology  for  this  volume. 

Herein  we  have  made  no  attenpit  to  compile  an  exhaustive 
history  of  the  war,  as  viewed  from  the  asjiect  of  hhirdham;  that 
would  recpiire  a  hook  many  times  the  size  of  this  we  are  puhlishing. 
!"or  that  reason  we  have  not  included  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
Fordham  men  who  served  in  the  war,  as  well  as  for  the  reason  that 
the  authorities  of  the  University  will  shortly  issue  a  volume  con¬ 
taining  that  information. 
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In  the  number  of  the  dead,  and  of  those  who  have  received 
decorations,  we  realize  that  there  must  1)e  some  few  omissions.  It 
is  humanly  impossible,  even  in  the  time  that  has  ela})sed  since  the 
signing-  of  the  armistice,  to  gather  the  names  of  all  those  who  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  in  the  war.  We  therefore  heg  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  reader  if  any  such  omissions  have  occurred. 

THE  EDITOR. 


Fordham  in  die  Wodd  War 

( )l\'ri’X A'ri<^  are  tliey  who  [jossess  a  full  set  of  “The  Ram,"  the 
weekly  ])uhhcation,  issued  by  I'ordham  while  the  Students'  ,\nny 
Training  C'orps  were  making  us  forget  our  aeademic  courses.  Lucky, 
too,  are  those  who  have  their  copies  of  Fur:  Monthly,  which  re¬ 
sumed  Its  sway  when  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  was  dishanded  at  the  armistice.  For  in  these 
])eri()(licals  will  he  found  most  of  the  history  of  the  ])art  our  h'ordham  men  j)layed 
m  the  great  struggle  called  the  W'orld  War.  it  is  a  glorious  record,  one  full 
worthy  of  a  place  alongside  another  record  of  F'ordhamites  when  the  Civil  W  ar 
was  waged  in  our  land. 

It  can  he  said  with  truth  that  the  colleges  were  among  the  first  to  feel  the 
thrill  of  ])atriotic  service,  and  the  response  of  past  students  and  those  attending 
lectures  when  the  country's  summons  came  was  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  our 
institutions  throughout  the  land.  Fdiually  true  is  it  that  F'ordham  was  alive  to 
the  emergency,  and  the  word  laggard  is  the  last  term  that  could  he  ai)plled  to  her. 
\'ery  soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  there  was  fiung  to  the  breezes  of  the  cam¬ 
pus,  preceded  by  ajjpropriate  exercises  in  the  auditorium,  a  great  fiag  with  over 
six  hundred  stars  emblazoned  upon  it.  Refore  victory  was  won  that  fiag  had  to 
he  taken  down  and  another  greater  banner  made  ready  with  nearly  three  times  as 
man\-  stars;  an  elo(|uent  witness  to  the  loyalty  and  courage  of  the  sons  of  the  old 
school.  All  departments  stood  at  attention  and  all  sent  forward  their  representa¬ 
tives  at  their  country's  cry.  We  have  taken  the  trouble  to  study  the  re])orts  from 
the  various  branches  of  the  Cnited  States  service.  There  nitty  he  some  branch  in 
which  I'ordham  men  are  not  represented,  and  in  a  distinguished  way,  hut  we  have 
_\  et  to  hear  of  any  such  branch. 

.\t  the  (leclarc'ition  of  hostilities  in  .\pril.  1917,  Fordham  was  at  its  best  in  all 
dejiartments  :  in  numhers  and  in  what  s|iells  efificiency  it  was  stronger  and  more 
alert  than  at  any  ])eriod  in  its  history.  Confessedly,  many  events  were  leading  us 
slowly  into  the  great  vortex  of  war,  hut  the  comjiact  organization  at  Fordham  lent 
itself  to  duty,  even  while  fully  conscious  of  the  impending  break.  As  the  hour 
drew  on  when  the  reaction  was  to  assert  itself  uneasiness  grew  apace,  a  restless¬ 
ness  set  in  which  was  augmented  by  reports  from  the  Alumni,  whose  younger 
memhers  were  making  ready  to  go.  Tt  sjn-ead  among  F'ordhamites  all  over  this 
broad  land  and  in  other  lands,  and  it  was  soon  realized  how  academic  jieace  and 
jirofessional  life  could  he  disturlied,  disru])ted.  W  ar  was  in  the  air,  war  was  at 
our  doors,  war  was  on  our  lijxs.  Here  at  the  home  of  her  many  sons  debates, 
formal  and  informal,  were  held.  Xot  alone  in  the  clubs  and  societies  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  hut  wherever  two  or  three  fellows  gathered  together  there  strife  and  the 
enemv  were  topics  ever  to  the  fore,  and  then  came  reports  of  individuals  leaving 
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US,  saying  good-hyc  and  going.  I'cllovvs  of  classes  of  recent  years  wrote  in  to 
say  they  had  joined  this  or  that  liranch  of  service.  I’rofessors  ])nt  hy  their  lec¬ 
tures,  and  instructors  stepped  down  from  their  desks,  and  it  was  realized  what 
even  the  preliminaries  of  war  meant  to  an  institution  such  as  hordham.  And  then 
came  the  April  declaration  and  the  breakup  of  classes,  and  finally  the  end  of  aca¬ 
demic  instruction  for  a  period — and  war  was  on. 

War's  efifeet  here  was  soon  seen,  as  war’s  effect  was  seen  in  all  departments 
of  life:  professional  staffs  crip|)led,  lecture  rooms  nearly  depleted,  halls  (phte  de¬ 
serted,  the  cam])ns  and  the  walks  become  forums  for  discussions  of  tactics  by  land 
and  on  sea  and  in  air:  athletic  rivalry  stilled,  and  the  eternal  going,  going  of  onr 
friends.  They  went  over  with  Pershing,  these  fellows,  some  of  them  onr  elders  in 
schools,  some  of  them  hoys  in  years,  hut  all  with  men's  hearts.  They  were  found 
in  the  marines  doing  the  work  that  was  a  marvel  of  efficiency  and  fighting  with  a 
courage  that  could  not  he  denied.  There  were  hosts  of  them  in  the  infantry  at  the 
front,  some  leading  their  troops  while  the  many  served  in  the  ranks.  Some  helped 
man  the  country’s  artillery,  while  others  stood  fast  at  the  machine  gun.  Some 
guarded  the  high  seas  around  all  the  nations  of  the  Allies.  Some  were  in  the  air 
and  over  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  Some  were  in  organizations  that  did  so  much 
for  relief,  in  the  K.  of  C.,  in  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  like,  wherever  they  could  aid, 
there  they  were;  and  the  old  school  missed  them  in  their  going,  and  the  Alumni 
clubs  adjourned  until  the  period  of  the  struggle. 
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\\  hile  indi\'i(lually  the\’  went,  and  in  groups,  still  the  organization  anil  de¬ 
parture  of  the  I'ordhain  Ihiit  comes  home  to  us  perhajis  more  vividly  than  any¬ 
thing  connected  with  h'ordham’s  participation  in  the  W  ar.  The  generosity  of  two 
members  of  the  Alumni  made  the  Ambulance  Ihht  possible,  and  in  a  brief  space 
these  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  men  were  ready.  At  the  call  sounded  by 
the  then  Regent  of  the  Medical  School  and  now  Rector  of  the  Ihiiversity,  Father 
'I'ivnan,  there  was  a  rush  of  F'ordham  men  for  jilaces  in  this  distinctive  organiza¬ 
tion.  I'ather  Mulry,  the  then  Rector,  gave  us  of  his  eloquence  and  untiring 
energy  and  inspired  the  L'nit  with  much  of  his  own  uniijue  zeal  in  the  cause.  1'he 
story  of  the  L  nit  is  told  elsewhere  and  makes  a  glorious  ])age  in  our  history  while 
it  shares  the  glories  of  the  ambulance  service  rendered  by  many  colleges. 

W’hat  our  men  did,  what  they  suft’ered,  how  they  made  the  last  sacrifice  is 
part  of  the  record  that  never  dies.  In  all  the  battles  waged  after  our  entrance  into 
war  h'ordham  names  are  to  he  found  among  those  who  fought,  d'hey  braved  en¬ 
counters  with  submarines  and  were  in  the  struggles  in  the  air.  .\t  San  Alihiel,  in 
the  Argonne,  at  Thierry,  everywhere  were  to  he  found  these  fellows,  the  youngest 
and  the  oldest.  Professors  went  out,  and  Alumni  and  students.  Men  from  the 
Paw  School  and  the  School  of  Medicine;  from  Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  Sociology, 
from  the  College  and  even  from  the  “Prep”  School  they  went.  Some  of  these 
last  under  age  and  without  the  consent  of  parents. 
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Fordliani  counts  three  Majors-General  among  the  leaders;  two  Colonels,  one 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  four  Majors,  twenty  Captains,  ten  Chaplains,  about  ninety 
First  Lieutenants  and  hfty  Second  Lieutenants  give  some  idea  of  h'ordham’s  quota 
of  officers  in  the  .‘\rmy,  while  the  Navy  and  other  allied  services  had  their  pro¬ 
portional  representation.  The  host,  all  honor  to  them !  who  in  the  ranks  fought 
and  bled,  who'  shall  name  them?  h'ordham  has  reason  to  be  proud  and  is  proud 
of  ber  boys,  past  and  present,  proud  of  tbeir  generosity  in  service,  proud  of  their 
courage  in  danger,  whether  on  land  or  at  sea  or  in  the  air,  proud  of  their  wounds 
and  proud,  shall  we  not  say  it,  of  real  heroes?  of  their  deaths.  Some  have  gone  out 
of  h'ordham’s  life  forever.  “Killed  in  action”  the  message  read.  Oh!  so  often.  Just 
think  of  it,  three  Lieutenants  out  of  one  class — Lederle,  Isaacs  and  Oldfield — and 
three  young  "I’rep”  fellows  of  about  tbe  same  year — Martin.  Cfollins  and  Cronin. 
INlany  there  are  who  will  never  look  in  on  ns  again.  Many  came  back  to  us 
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maimed,  and  gassed,  and  shadows  of  their  old  selves;  aye,  athletes  there  were  and 
now  broken — Lowe,  the  incomparable  Lowe,  goes  about  carrying  in  his  body 
some  of  the  shrajinel  that  brought  him  near  death;  and  .Sanders,  after  being  shot 
down  in  air  combat,  returns  a  wreck.  Oh  !  we  can  only  touch  the  honor  roll  here 
and  there.  Jn  The  ]\Iontiilv  and  “'Fhe  Ram”  the  fuller  story  is  told. 

We  would  bespeak  our  praises  to  heroic  souls.  W  e  would  place  a  b'ordham 
wreath  on  I'ordham  graves,  telling  the  dead  that  we  honor  them,  will  always 
honor  them  in  memory’s  hall.  And  to  the  living  we  beg  leave  to  say  how  we 
cherish  them  in  our  heart  of  hearts.  Right  worthy  are  the}'  of  the  medals  awarded 
and  the  words  of  commendation  of  War  and  Navy  and  other  departments  of 
service,  and  the  tributes  jiaid  them  by  their  leaders.  They  well  merited  all,  and 
b'ordham  greets  them  affectionately  and  says  it  loves  them  ;  while  they  and  we 
weep  over  our  fallen  comrades  and  pray  the  (lod  of  Battles  to  give  them  eternal 
rest.  Floreat  Fordham  !  Floreat  the  Lnited  States  ! 
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Honor  jlRoU 

LrEl’TENANT  BroADBENT 

Lieutenant  Charles  Cusick 
Lieutenant  Alered  X.  Jeoru 
Lieutenant  Louis  j.  Lederi-E 

\’lNCENT  ICm^r^' 

John  M.  I’.attle 
William  I'.  Caiih.l 
1’eter  I^'.  Collins 
John  a.  Cronin 
Charles  J.  Dolan 
Leo  RUE  R.  Dunne 
IIarr'i'  a.  I^'allon 
(  IeORUE  1  i  ANRAH  an 
joSEBH  \'.  IIOLOHAN 

^^1NCENT  Isaacs 

John  Lee,  M.  D. 

Frank  J.  McGowan 
James  A.  McKenna 
Fdward  Malone 
Richard  IC  Martin 
J.  C.  Oldfield 
John  C.  OT)Rien 
J.  Livingston  O'Toole 
James  R.  l’R^■oR 
C  1 1  R I STO  I’  H  E  R  S  C  11  U  LTZ 
\\' ALTER  A.  SlIIiCK 
Walter  'riioMPsoN 


Fordham  in  the  Civil  War 


GUN  URAL  JAMES  R.  O'EEIRNE,  '6(} 

(After  the  great  war  just  ended,  tlie  conllict  pictured  liere  seems  doul)ly  remote.  But 
a  record  (;f  the  part  played  l)y  I'ordham  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  will  not  be  out  of 
place  here,  calling  to  mind,  as  it  docs,  that  her  service  in  this  war  is  nothing  uniciue  or  un¬ 
paralleled  in  her  history.  W'e  are,  therefore,  reprinting  this  account  by  one  of  Fordham’s 
most  distinguished  sons. — Ed.) 

r  is  a  long  cry  from  the  dear,  peaceful  and  beautiful  lawn  and  halls  of 
resplendent  b'ordham  to  the  once  terrible  battle-fields  of  Vurginia, 
1 ’cnnsylvania  and  Maryland.  Hut  in  Ajtril,  1861,  there  was  more 
than  one  of  the  followers  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  from  the  faculty  at  old 
.  John’s,  more  than  one  of  its  alumni,  who  sprang  at  the  first  call  to  do  battle  for 
the  Flag  of  the  Union.  In  the  ranks  as  soldiers  or  as  commissioned  officers  of 
the  regiments,  they  helped  to  swell  the  columns  of  the  great  Army  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac.  In  all  its  varying  career  of  alternate  defeats  and  triumphs,  advances  and 
retreats,  for  more  than  three  years  of  continuous  l)attles  from  Pull  Run  to 
Gettysburg  and  Appomattox,  it  was  said  of  it  in  praise,  “it  never  knew  when  it 
was  whipped.”  Who  that  has  ever  seen  its  glorious  ])attalions  march  to  the  firing 
line,  with  sturdy,  elastic  ste]y  will  forget  its  boundless  self-reliance  and  unabated 
courage,  its  resolve  “to  do  or  die,”  and  its  confidence  of  winning  victory  from  the 
best  troops  that  ever  gathered  under  a  great  military  leader?  h'or  surely  such 
was  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  Gommander-in-Chief  of  the  ever-ready  Army  of 
Xorthern  Virginia.  With  consummate  skill  he  led  them  and  grappled  with  us  in 
the  fierce,  deadly  conflicts  that  made  the  world  jxiuse  in  admiration  and  surprise, 
as  we  gave  battle  in  the  Southland  under  iMcGlellan,  Meade  and  Hooker,  with  an 
army  of  the  best  disciplined  and  bravest  trooj^s  that  the  sun  ever  shone  upon. 
Like  two  great  giants  these  armies  came  together  time  and  again  in  almost  savage 
contact,  giving  as  well  as  receiving  sturdy  blows,  wdiich  shook  the  very  earth 
beneatl;  their  martial  stej>s,  in  charges  and  onslaughts,  with  volleys  of  rifle-fire 
and  j)lunging  shot  and  shell  dealing  death  and  destruction  in  the  ranks  of  both. 
The  world  will  long  hold  up  in  the  historian’s  narrative  of  the  war  as  examples  of 
military  prowess,  the  accounts  of  their  vigorous  and  uny  ielding  encounters,  as  they 
clashed  in  battle’s  magnificently  stern  array,  “and  shared  in  the  pom[)  and  [)ride 
and  circumstance  of  war.” 

h'ather  I’eter  Tissot,  the  faithful  Chaplain  of  the  37th  Regiment,  X.  Y.  Wls., 
known  as  the  “Irish  Rifles,”  in  1st  Prigade,  2nd  Division,  3rd  Army  Corps, 
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Army  of  the  Totomac,  held  the  rank  of  Faihain  of  Cavalry  and  was  entitled  to  pay 
and  al'owanees  of  the  rank  in  the  y\rmy.  Me  served  under  Major-generals  Philip 
Kearny  and  I).  P).  Birney.  (ieneral  Kearny,  who  was  an  ideal  of  energy  and 
nerve  himself  and  pronounced  the  very  “incarnation  of  battle,"  said  of  him,  that 
he  was  the  model  Cha])lain  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  W  ithout  any  intended 
disparagement  of  the  many  other  worthy  and  distinguished  Chaplains  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  there  were  many  of  them  of  other  denominations,  it  was 
generally  a  matter  of  comment  among  the  troops  that  k'ather  Tissot  was  always, 
during  an  action  when  the  37th  Regiment  was  in  it,  found  performing  his  priestly 
duties  at  the  front  on  the  line  of  battle.  There  he  heard  confessions  as  the 
wounded  fell,  and  administered  the  Sacraments  to  them  under  hre.  lie  passed 
from  one  penitent  to  another  to  absolve  him.  W  hen  death  was  imminent  or  the 
soldier  was  wounded  so  badly  that  he  was  judged  to  be  in  extremis  and  could  not 
live  long,  he  administered  the  last  sacraments,  amid  shot  and  shell  as  well  as  heavy 
rirte-hring  as  though  it  was  of  no  moment  to  him.  He  was  always  pr(jnii)tly  at  the 
})ost  of  duty  when  needed.  He  never  seemed  to  think  of  danger,  but  always 
escai)ed  any  injury  to  himself,  despite  his  exposure.  Let  me  draw  a  mental  sketch 
of  bather  Tissot  with  a  ])hysical  framing  that  marked  him  as  a  lofty,  superior, 
refined  character — French  to  the  core.  He  had  that  inimitable  spirit  of  his  nation¬ 
ality,  which  has  everywhere  proclaimed  the  heroic  race,  from  the  dawn  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  to  our  day,  as  seen  in  the  trenches  about  \’erdun.  Repressed  and  self- 
restrained,  he  was  an  illustration  of  the  born  soldier  in  the  best  sense.  He  gave 
almost  su]]erbuman  evidences  of  firmness  and  reserve  power.  He  was  of 
that  tvpe  that  has  stamped  itself  indelibly  upon  the  world's  history  since  the  day 
of  Csesar  and  the  war  of  historic  (lank  This  impression  is  made  by  an  unswerv¬ 
ing,  unalterable,  and  ever  renascent  moral  courage,  fascinating  and  persistent  in 
tbe  dramatis  persome  of  time’s  greatest  achievements.  Of  firm,  well  knit,  and 
graceful  ])hysi(iue,  with  set  features  of  resolve  and  determination,  his  manly  face 
breathed  the  undisturbed  atmosphere  which  indicates  a  great  soul  and  lofty 
princiides,  and  asserts  its  influence  gently  but  irresistibly  and  beneficently  over 
the  human  race.  His  eciuanimity  and  self-poise  won  ready  acquiescence  with 
those  he  sought  to  persuade.  It  spoke  insinuatingly  but  with  gentle  might,  a 
something  to  be  understood  and  acted  u|’on.  It  had  for  aim  and  rule  the  best  tra¬ 
ditions  for  the  guidance  of  men  whether  in  court,  palace,  forest  or  field. 

k'ather  Tissot’s  darkened  olive  complexion  framed  well  set  eyes,  that  sparkled 
with  merry  twinkles  of  humor,  and  anon  became  fused  in  serioi'.s  thought  ;  they 
were  the  fit  concomitants  of  a  broad  intellectual  forehead,  domed  by  a  classic,  well- 
tonsured  bead,  set  upon  finely  knit  shoulders  of  grace  and  strength.  His  stature 
was  slightly  above  medium  height.  All  proclaimed  him  the  scholarly  gentleman, 
])ossessed  of  a  polished  elegance  of  manner  at  times  almost  apologetic  owing  to 
his  refined  and  retiring  way.  Under  the  spur  of  sprightly  conversation,  I  have 
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seen  his  ascetic  and  fascinating  lace  liglit  np  with  expression  that  shone  like  bur¬ 
nished  gold,  in  his  glow  of  insjiired  zeal  a  replica  of  the  early  Crusader,  lint  at 
h'ordhani,  supple  and  daring  in  his  movements,  woe  betide  the  unwary  antagonist 
who  lacked  agility  as  he  met  him.  Athletic  bouts  of  college  days,  whether  in 
tennis,  football,  or  games  of  speed  and  endurance,  were  rough  in  those  days,  half  a 
century  ago.  Especially  so  was  the  Southern  football  game.  These  traits  he 
carried  into  the  held,  but  his  contest  there  was  to  be  with  an  unseen,  intangible 
new  op])oneut.  Acute  dyspepsia  had  challenged  him  with  the  odds  sorely  against 
him.  His  ordeals  were  most  trying,  hut  well  he  bore  them.  He  showed  this  in 
long  trials  of  endurance.  The  battle-held  is  a  great  testing  arena  of  endurance, 
both  mental  and  physical.  Though  he  had  to  deal  with  a  thousand  rough,  robust, 
impulsive  l)ut  well-meaning  soldiers  of  the  hghting  Irish  blood  in  the  37th  N.  Y. 
\V)ls.,  they  became  gentle,  submissive  and  as  reliable  as  well-trained  children,  after 
thev  had  been  disciplined  by  him.  The  salutary  and  restraining  inhuence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  the  great  stay  and  solace  of  the  true  soldier.  It  is  the  best 
guide  for  the  performance  of  his  military  duties.  How  often  I  have  looked  at 
our  Chaplain  with  fear  and  apprehension  lest  he  should  faint  or  breakdown,  as  1 
have  seen  him  inflexible  and  actively  alert  going  the  rounds  of  the  camp,  or  on 
the  march  or  on  the  firing  line  when  “the  purple  battle  rain”  had  flowed  most 
freely,  and  death  had  been  met  in  all  its  fierceness  and  distress,  “on  the  tumult- 
covered  sod !” 

1  had  two  butchers  and  a  color-sergeant  in  my  Company  to  which  was  en- 
1  rusted  the  important  custody  of  the  colors, — a  beautiful  silk  American  flag  and 
an  excjuisitely-embroidered  green  one  with  a  glorious  Sunburst  and  “Erin-go- 
bragh”  worked  on  it,  presented  by  the  Irish  citizens  of  New  York  City.  With 
them  were  a  brace  of  expert  foragers  who  could  not  be  excelled.  Our  mess  was 
well  supplied  through  the  aid  of  these  favored  sons  of  the  Company  with  what 
the  ccnmtry  afforded,  as  we  advanced  our  lines.  One  of  them  was  ai)])ointed  right 
general  guide.  When  the  Regiment  halted  to  make  camp  or  bivouac  he  could 
stick  his  guidon  into  the  ground  and  be  off  over  the  countryside  in  front,  before 
anyone  else  could  reconnoitre  it.  Me  was  able  thus  to  pick  up  some  special  sup- 
])lies  for  our  needed  })rovender,  as  the  officers  had  to  furnish  their  own  food. 
When  we  had  anything  specially  good,  I  would  send  after  dear  Eather  Tissot  and 
tempt  him  if  possible  to  eat  with  us.  One  night,  in  front  of  Yorktown,  after  a  hard 
day’s  ra])id  march,  camping  on  the  historic  field,  where  the  Ihdtish  Ford  Corn¬ 
wallis  surrendered  to  ATshington  in  Revolutionary  times,  one  of  my  butchers  had 
procured,  by  seizure,  a  young  sheep  and  dressed  it.  I  asked  Father  Tissot  to  join 
us  in  eating  the  tender,  savory  chops  as  we  sat  before  the  l)ig  fire  where  we  cooked 
the  relished  mouthfuls.  After  he  had  eaten  some  of  them  which  we  had  prepared 
for  him.  I  asked  him  how  he  liked  them.  He  said  he  was  delighted.  I  have  never 
forgiven  myself  since  for  adding  “what  would  you  say  if  you  knew  that  they  had 
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been  obtained  from  a  farm  witbout  asking  by  your  leave  or  paying  for  them?” 
lie  had  eaten  freely  of  the  meat,  when  I  said  this,  and  his  appetite  was  satisfied, 
lint  1  saw  that,  as  I  asked  the  ([nestion,  his  face  assumed  an  expression  of  annoy¬ 
ance  and  he  (|nietly  strode  away  from  onr  cam[)  fire  and  disappeared  in  the  night. 
W’e  found  the  farmer  afterwards  who  owned  the  sheep  and  paid  him  for  it.  So 
we  informed  Father  Tissot  and  he  accei)ted  nnreluctantly  my  invitation  to  help  ns 
eat  the  balance,  which  lie  did  with  great  relish. 

Father  Nash,  my  old  Professor  of  Classics,  with  Father  Oueillet,  and  other 
Jesuit  h'athers  rallying  from  h'ordham,  were  Chaplains  in  other  nearby  regi¬ 
ments  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  were  neighborly  visitors.  Of  the  old 
alumni  of  the  Fifties,  like  myself,  we  had  Colonel  Jim  McMahon,  my  hard- 
slugging  adversary  in  the  matches  then  popular  in  the  gym.  and  who  sent  me 
many  a  time  unsteadily  holding  the  ])annister,  as  I  went  to  the  dormitory  at  Ijed 
time.  W’e  both  resembled  each  other  very  much  and  were  of  a  size,  being  rather 
tall  and  muscular  youths  and  delighted  in  our  strength.  I  was  often  taken  for  him 
to  my  discomfiture  for  “going  out  of  hounds.”  Ife  was  (luick,  strong  and  full  of 
reserve  strength  and  aggressive  impulse,  besides  being  a  hard  hitter  and  stayer. 
He  was  Colonel  of  the  163rd  X.  Y.  \’ols.,  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  near 
us  in  camp.  In  the  hard  fight  at  Charles  City  Crossroads  ho  was  ordered  to 
charge,  and  take  the  Rebel  rifie-pits,  behind  which  were  the  “Texas  Rangers,” 
whom  we  also  had  confronted  in  our  first  fight  at  Wfilliamsl)urg,  where  the 
bayonet  was  also  used  by  us,  following  up  the  gallant  assault  of  Duryee’s  Zouaves, 
5th  X.  Y.  \’ols.,  who  just  preceded  us  where  the  opposing  sides  crossed  steel,  and 
were  killed  in  the  same  rifie-pits  where  they  fell  transfixed  on  the  weapon  ])oints 
of  each  other  and,  falling,  were  s])iked  one  by  the  other  in  a  death  thrust,  as  the)’ 
rushed  together.  It  was  one  of  the  worst  sights  of  the  war  witnessed  by  us  as 
we  came  upon  the  killed  down  l)efore  us,  with  their  death-lock  grimly  decorated 
l)y  their  spotless  jaunty  white  turban  headgear,  and  bright,  showy  Zouave  uniform, 
which  was  never  fit  for  fighting  in  the  field,  nor  in  rough  campaigns,  as  it  is  too 
showy.  Put  to  return:  Colonel  McMahon  was  killed  in  charging  gallantly  at  the 
head  of  his  splendid  regiment.  His  color-bearer  was  killed  just  as  the  regiment 
charged  in  battalion  form  and,  as  be  fell,  the  Colors  went  down  with  him.  Seeing 
this.  Colonel  McMahon  rushed  to  the  spot,  and,  seizing  the  fiagstaff,  bore  it  swiftly 
to  the  point  of  attack  on  the  earth  fortifications  of  the  enemy.  Still  waving  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  as  he  gained  the  summit  of  the  enemy's  rifie-pits,  he  planted  the 
standard  on  the  top  of  the  works  and  shouted  to  his  men  to  march  forward  and 
continue  the  charge.  Of  course  he  was  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  enemy's  fire 
which  was  directed  against  him  immediately,  and  he  fell  mortally  wounded  in  one 
of  the  grandest,  bravest  and  most  picturescpie  charges  of  the  war.  It  was  a  thrill¬ 
ing  and  ennobling  picture,  which  Fordham  may  well  be  proud  to  remember. 

His  brother^  General  Martin  T.  iMcMabon,  another  distinguished  alumnus  of 
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I'ordham  in  the  fifties,  told  me  after  he  had  gone  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  recover 
the  body  of  Colonel  Jim,  as  we  afi’ectionately  called  him,  that  he  found  him  after 
great  dift’iculty,  and  on  examining  the  body  when  it  was  prepared  for  interment 
on  the  field  he  counted  eighteen  different  wounds,  by  Minie  Rifie  halls,  so  that  he 
was  actually  “riddled  with  lead.”  Ceneral  Martin  T.  McMahon  served  on 
McClellan’s  staff  and  afterwards  on  h'itz  John  Porter’s  and  Hooker’s.  He  for¬ 
tunately  escaped  being  wounded  and,  having  been  much  exposed  in  special  service 
on  the  Stall,  had  many  close  calls.  Colonel  James  McOuade,  afterwards  General, 
another  Fordham  hoy  of  the  just-hefore-the-war  period,  and  a  great  favorite  in 
the  Army  on  account  of  his  humor,  breezy  disjiosition  and  inclinations  as  a 
rhymester,  and  his  brother,  John  McQuade,  served  with  conspicuous  gallantry  and 
efficiency  on  Staff  duty  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  For  a  time  Captain  John 
.McMahon,  also  a  Fordham  hoy  of  much  talent  and  elder  brother  of  Major-general 
.Martin  T.  and  Colonel  James  McMahon,  served  on  the  Staff  in  the  first  months 
of  the  war,  hut  failing  health  caused  him  to  retire  and  he  passed  away  in  civil  life. 

Louis  Binsse  went  out  in  1861  with  the  “Garde  Lafayette”  which  organized 
a  regiment  known  as  the  “Fnfants  Perdus.”  I  had  a  singular  meeting  with  him 
during  the  battle-hour  at  the  engagement  when  Couch’s  Division  of  the  Regular 
.\rmy,  which  cainjicd  next  to  ours,  was  attacked  and  driven  in  from  their  lines  at 
the  front  and  into  their  encampment.  W’e  were  ordered  to  go  to  their  support,  and 
everything  was  so  (luiet  about  us  that  we  could  not  credit  that  we  were  soon  to 
go  into  action.  However  we  were  almost  at  once  in  the  midst  of  their  shelter 
tents  and  the  men  were  being  driven  pell-mell  through  them  under  a  heavy 
charge  and  musketry  fire.  In  the  confusion  the  command  was  given  by  our 
Colonel  Samuel  B.  Hayman,  formerly  7th  U.  S.  Infy. :  “On  the  right  by  file  into 
line,  commence  firing.”  W'e  had  just  swung  out  of  the  road  and  into  the  Couch’s 
Company  streets  and  we  were  in  it  “on  all  fours.”  It  was  a  flurry  of  great  ex¬ 
citement,  what  is  commonly  called  a  surprise  party.  Just  in  front  of  me  was  a 
neat  little  fire  on  which  sat  a  big  (piart  pannikin  of  coffee  just  commencing  to 
sizzle  into  a  boil,  which  a  soldier  had  flatteringly  told  himself,  he  was  going  pala¬ 
tably  to  disjjatch  for  his  noon  meal  with  the  bean  soup  and  hard  tack  near  l)y. 
In  the  charge  I  met  Binsse  Junior;  he  was  in  great  distress  of  mind  and  showed 
it  by  his  looks  and  words  at  once.  He  was  carrying  his  rifle  as  though  it  burned 
him,  and  being  a  mere  youthful,  handsome  boy,  was  hesitating  between  a  cry  and 
a  com])laint.  W  hen  he  came  towards  me  he  held  the  rifle  up,  and  I  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter.  He  said  pitifully,  that  in  the  charge  that  had  been  ordered 
and  from  which  1  met  him  retiring,  “I  have  stumbled  and  fallen  in  running  and 
stuck  my  jfiece  into  the  sand  of  this  place,  and  as  it  is  clogged  I  am  afraid  to  fire 
it  off.”  As  there  were  two  or  three  wounded  men  lying  near  where  we  were, 
whose  rifles  were  alongside  of  them,  within  a  few  feet  of  us.  hut  could  he  of  no 
service  to  them,  almost  angrily,  I  said  :  “Throw  it  away  and  take  the  gun  of  one  of 
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these  wounded  soldiers  and  his  ammunition,  and  commence  firing.”  This  he 
proceeded  to  do,  and  1  never  saw  him  afterwards,  though  I  heard  that  he  had 
been  wounded.  1  merely  cite  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  pluck  of  another 
Fordham  boy  under  difificulties. 

Now  for  the  romance  of  war.  It  is  full  of  it.  Once  Father  Tissot  was 
riding  his  easy-going  dark  sorrel  horse,  as  we  came  up  the  road,  the  regiment 
marching  by  companies  in  columns  of  “fours  right”  as  we  were  advancing  to  go 
into  the  hard  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  the  Colors  being  under  my  command,  about 
fifty  paces  from  him.  Catching  his  eye,  he  l^eckoned  me  towards  him  and  I  called 
my  First  Lieutenant  to  take  charge  of  the  Company  and  walked  to  where  the 
Chaplain  was  driving.  After  saluting  him,  he  said:  “We  are  going  into  a  heavy 
engagement  now,  as  I  heard  while  at  General  Kearny's  headquarters  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  ago,  and  I  have  noted  that  you  have  not  l^een  to  your  duties  recently : 
don’t  you  think  you  had  better  do  so,  for  you  cannot  tell  what  may  happen,  as 
there  will  be  surely  a  hard  fight  when  we  get  into  line.”  1  acknowledged  I  had  l)een 
negligent,  and  excused  myself  by  saying  that  1  had  a  good  deal  of  company  busi¬ 
ness  to  attend  to,  and  was  sorry  that  it  had  occurred,  more  so  as  there  was  no 
time  or  place  now  to  attend  to  it.  I  was  talking  with  him  at  his  horse’s  head, 
holding  the  bit.  “Oh  yes,”  he  replied,  “you  may  do  so  now,”  and  bade  me  to  go 
ahead.  As  the  occasion  was  a  new  one  to  me  besides  being  unique  and  romantic, 
I  took  ofif  my  cap,  still  holding  the  I)ridle  of  his  easy-going  horse.  He  told  me  to 
keep  on  my  cap.  Then  and  there,  in  the  full  uniform  of  service,  going  into  battle, 
sword  and  rifle  on,  as  I  walked  along,  I  told  my  story.  1  went  back  to  mv  Company 
after  he  had  given  me  absolution,  and  as  a  memento  an  Immaculate  Conception 
medal  which  I  put  in  my  vest  pocket.  The  fight  indeed  turned  out  to  be  long  and 
fierce.  Aly  men,  all  well  drilled,  were  ordered  to  “fire  and  load  lying,”  to  protect 
them  from  the  enemy’s  fire ;  and  as  the  action  grew  more  severe,  my  Ofificers  and 
Sergeant  begged  me  to  lie  down,  because  they  saw  a  sharpshooter  aiming  and 
firing  at  me  steadily — the  plan  of  the  enemy  being  to  pick  ofif  the  Ofificers.  I  de¬ 
clined,  but  changed  my  position  while  I  fired  my  sporting  rifle  fifty-three  times 
at  close  range,  as  evidenced  by  my  cartridge  l)Ox  contents  after  the  fight. 

I  give  these  particulars  not  through  egotism,  l)ut  for  two  reasons.  First  be¬ 
cause  I  felt  secure  that  a  bullet  could  not  hit  me,  though  the  corners  of  my  jacket, 
and  my  Zouave  pantaloons  were  several  times  penetrated  by  them.  Secondly 
because  I  wore  a  large  bouquet  of  May  flowers  in  my  buttonhole  through  the 
fight  lasting  the  whole  afternoon  and  sent  them  home  by  express,  to  my  fiancee  as 
specimens  of  genuine  battle-roses.  During  the  engagement  my  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception  medal,  which  Father  Tissot  gave  me,  disappeared  and  I  have  never  seen  it 
since.  The  seven  days’  fighting  were  most  severe,  because  continuous,  as  the  Armv 
of  the  Potomac  fell  back  on  Harrison  Landing.  It  was  an  additional  fight  every 
d.iy,  and  marching  at  night  with  little  or  no  rest  except  the  bivouac  at  the  side 
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of  the  road  or  in  the  fields.  One  ot  the  most  l)eautiful  and  picturescjue  battles 
was  at  Malvern  llill  where,  for  the  only  time,  we  saw  the  full  ixmorama  of  war. 
On  a  magnificent  plateau  or  tableland,  the  infantry,  artillery,  cavalry  and  skdr- 
mish  line  were  in  plain  view  simultaneously,  and  the  gunboats  on  the  James 
l\iver  added  by  their  activity  to  the  intensely  absorbing  experience  of  us  all. 

It  was  here  that  for  the  first  time  1  met  any  of  the  h'ordham  hoys  who  were 
serving  in  the  Southern  Army.  Dillon  of  Oeorgia  and  Pinckney  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  were  among  the  number,  who  were  even  then  as  conspicuous  and  notable 
as  they  were  when  at  college  in  the  football  and  athletic  games.  They  had  been 
taken  prisoners  1  heard,  and,  learning  where  the  fiery  Dillon  was,  I  decided  to 
visit  him  and  take  to  him  something  to  eat,  because  1  knew  that  on  account  of 
the  long-continued  marching  and  ([uick  changes,  provisions  had  grown  scarce,  and 
difficult  to  obtain.  Put  I  had  a  lot  of  Irish  stew  made  and  with  a  couple  of  can¬ 
teens  of  coffee  1  rode  oft'  from  our  camp  to  where  the  prisoners  were.  A  steady, 
drizzling  rain  which  froze  as  it  fell  continuously  during  the  night  and  morning 
rendered  everyone  cold  and  uncomfortable.  Beneath  a  tree  covered  with  icicles  I 
found  Dillon  sitting  huddled  among  a  group  of  Confederate  soldiers  with  icicles 
hanging  from  their  eyebrows  and  beards,  trying  to  get  warm  by  getting  as  near 
the  conformation  of  human  halls  as  possible.  Saluting  him  cheerilv  as  I  jumped 
down  from  my  horse  and  handling  the  coffee  and  edibles  as  carefully  as  possible, 
1  offered  them  with  as  good  grace  as  possible  considering  the  forlorn  condition  of 
us,  all  covered  with  ice  and  wet  as  we  were.  Dillon  stared  at  me  with  a  blank  look, 
without  a  word  of  reply  and  looked  as  haughty  and  unconscious  of  mv  ])resence 
as  he  could.  1  le  turned  his  fine  and  fiery  red  head  aside  to  contemplate  the 
cheerless  scene  from  some  other  angle  apjxirently  and  dismissed  me  from  his 
thoughts.  1  had  come  on  a  long  and  unpleasant  ride  to  look  him  up  and  help 
him.  with  much  danger  from  a  fugitive  light-battery  that  opened  on  us  at  inter¬ 
vals,  and  here  was  my  reward,  i  put  the  supplies  down  at  his  side  and,  smother¬ 
ing  my  indignant  surprise,  rode  oft'  to  the  Irish  Brigade  (juarters  nearby,  expect- 
ing  to  go  to  Mass  there,  as  it  wxis  Sunday,  and  called  on  Colonel  Cavenaugh  in 
his  tent.  \\’hile  there  recounting  my  strange  and  unsatisfactorv  experience  the 
booming  noise  and  shriek  of  a  shell  close  to  us  smote  our  ears  as  it  ploughed  its 
way  into  the  wet  soil  and  icy  slush  at  our  feet,  near  the  tent  pole  between  us.  Had 
it  exp'loded  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  my  Sunday  morning  call.  But  the 
wet  earth  extinguished  the  sputtering  fuse,  and  we  were  saved  for  a  morning 
cocktail  and  breakfast.  L  counted  my  courteously  intended  visit  a  failure,  and 
only  consoled  myself  by  feeling  that  1  had  observed  the  good  manners  and 
caniaradcrie  1  had  been  taught  at  h'ordham. 

I'hose  are  all  of  the  h'ordham  men  whom  1  met  during  the  time  that  I  was  in 
the  .Army.  'I'here  were  many  others,  however,  who  fought  as  hravelv,  and  died 
as  nobly  as  any,  and  it  is  my  chief  regret  that  I  met  so  few  of  them. 


REV.  HENRY  J.  LYONS.  S.J. 
Died  April  2,  1919 


Father  Lyons 

I  hardly  know  the  hidden  might 
Of  secret  deeds  in  kindness  done, 

1  ill  wizard  death’s  resplendent  sun 
fe’s  darkness  scatters  wide  with  light. 

Whatever  hearts  be  captive  tied 

Did  homage  to  his  manhood’s  strength; 

His  vision  was  of  endless  length, 

He  lived  a  King,  a  Saint  he  died. 


On.cn  A.  Hill,  S.  J. 


Into  the  Sunset 

MAi  rHlilV  A.  TAYLOR,  ’/p 


OIUjY  1)YR1),  Artie  Morgan  and  myself  were  smoking  and  swajjping 
yarns  after  a  good  dinner.  They  were  all  old  stories,  told  and  re-told 
at  a  score  of  just  such  gatherings — stories  of  our  training  days  and 
the  “first  time  up,"  or  of  an  unexpected  attack  over  the  enemy’s  lines, 
and  a  flight  for  safety.  Then  Hobby  told  of  the  thrill  of  blended  pain  and  happi¬ 
ness  when  he  dropped  his  first  enemy,  and  a  doll-like  figure  plunged  downwards 
through  space.  And  finally,  someone  mentioned  h’undeling’s  name  and,  for  a 
while,  we  all  iiuft'ed  in  silence  on  our  cigars,  and  gazed  out  at  the  familiar  land¬ 
scape. 

It  might  have  been  a  year  previous,  in  our  cadet  days;  when  the  solo  flight 
was  yet  to  come — the  jiale  blue  of  the  sky  meeting  the  dull  grey  of  the  earth  in 
almost  an  even  line  ;  the  somber-colored,  round-roofed  hangars  scattered  about  on 
the  clayey,  treeless  field.  The  sharp  exhaust  of  an  engine  cracked  upon  our 
ears  as  a  frail  ol)ject  sped  over  the  plain,  and  then  barked  like  many  miniature 
fire-crackers  as  the  machine  nosed  u])ward,  until  finally  the  sound  puffed  off  into 
silence  and  the  j)lane  was  lost  in  the  blue. 

y\nd  as  we  sat  there,  memory  took  us  back  to  our  training  days,  when  we 
sat  in  the  self-same  room — three  nervous,  eager  cadets,  d'he  same  room;  the 
same  l)are  landing-field  before  us!  Yes,  it  might  have  been  a  year  previous — if 
Fundeling  were  only  with  us. 

lie  was  tl'ie  oldest  of  the  “Old  Quartet,”  as  we  used  to  call  ourselves,  and 
ranked  a  captaincy  when  we  saw  him  last.  He  was  doing  instruction  duty  when 
we  three  arrived  from  ground-school,  and  it  was  with  him  as  pilot  that  we  all 
took  the  air  for  the  first  time.  \\&  called  him  Fun,  and  he  was  well-named — 
for  a  merrier,  kinder,  or  jollier  fellow  never  flew;  and  a  truer  friend  never  lived. 
And  when  we  were  all  wearing  wings  and  ready  to  go  to  the  front,  Fdm  asked  to 
he  sent  with  us.  And  so  it  was  that  for  six  months  we  were  together — playing. 
Hying  and  fighting  together  and,  well — you  know  the  camaraderie  born  of  such  a 
life. 


And  then  one  morning — a  bright,  sunshiny  morning;  even  peaceful,  one  might 
say,  for  all  Nature  was  smiling  and  happy — he  went  up  alone  and  Bobby  followed, 
but  only  Bobby  returned.  \\T  coaxed  all  he  knew  from  him,  hut  it  was  meager 
enough.  “1  tried  to  get  there  in  time,"  he  sobbed — for  Bobby  was  only  twenty- 
one  then — “but  1  couldn’t.  They  got  him.  lie  lost  control  and  1  saw  him  go 
down  into  a  cloud — the  plane  spinning  ’round  and  ’round.  Oh  God!  If  1  only 
could  have.  .  .  .’’  Bobby  loved  old  Fhm. 
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The  big  clock  in  tlic  Tower  l)oonied  two  and  1  threw  away  my  cigar.  “W’ill 
yon  ever  forget  that  langh  of  his?”  I  asked.  1^'nndeling’s  laugh  was  as  much  a  part 
of  him  as  h'undeling’s  face,  and  an  irresistible,  contagious,  unfailing  dispenser 
of  merriment. 

“Oh  gee!”  answered  Bobby,  eagerly,  “1  used  to  he  homesick  at  first  and  then 
h'un  would  come  in  and — oh  gee!”  and  he  ended  with  a  moan.  “It's  a  strange 
thing  though,  about  h'un,”  he  went  on,  after  a  i)anse,  “he  was  the  best-looking, 
wittiest  and  most  attractive  of  our  bunch,  but  never  a  girl  would  he  notice,  while 
old  Artie  over  there,  as  homely  as  sin,  has  the  prettiest  girl  in  town  falling  in 
Icjve  with  him.” 

h'or  once  Morgan  did  not  heed  the  raillery  and  Bobby  went  on.  “1  remember 
him  saying  one  day,  that  there  was  no  use  searching  for  the  girl,  because  she  was 
bound  to  come  along  sometime  and  somehow,  and  when  she  did — why,  he  would 
recognize  her  and  she  would  recognize  him.  Sort  of  er— er — what  do  you  call  those 
fellows,  Artie,  who  never  worry  a  darn  about  anything?” 

“ b'atalists,”  answered  Morgan,  still  staring  out  of  the  window. 

‘A'eah,  that's  it.”  Bobby  continued,  “and  then  he  would  laugh  in  that  good 
old  way — the  same  as  he  did  when  he  was  in  the  hospital  after  his  first  fall,  and 
when  they  pinned  a  medal  on  him  in  h'rance.  No,  Fun  was  just  born  to  be  a 
bachelor,  J  guess.” 

“I'm  not  so  sure  ab(jut  that,”  said  Artie  suddenly,  from  his  place  at  the 
window. 

“W'ell,  von  know  his  theory,”  I  put  in,  “  ‘( )ne  girl  for  every  man  from  all 
eternity  !'  ” 

“.■\nd  he  sure  Ijelieved  in  it,  too,”  said  Bobby.  “He  gave  me  a  long  lecture 
once  when — oh,  when  1  had  a  couple  of  girls  on  a  string — about  true  love  and  not 
trifling  with  it,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  lie  said  he  kiiezv  as  well  as  he  knew 
his  name,  that  some  ])lace  in  this  world  or  in  the  next  there  was  a  girl  destined  to 
love  and  be  loved  by  him  for  all  eternity.  Poor  old  h'un!  If  he  had  only  lived — 
oh,  let's  go  into  town  !  d'here's  a  good  dance  at  the  hotel  to-night.” 

“Right  for  once,  youngster!”  1  exclaimed,  jumping  up.  “Come  on,  Artie. 
^’ou're  staring  out  there  as  if  you  had  never  seen  that  fool  field  before.” 

-Artie  turned  and  looked  (|uite  seriously  from  one  to  the  other  of  us.  “Sup- 
])Ose  we  spend  the  evening  here,  fellows,”  he  said. 

“Yes,”  said  Bobby,  sarcasticall}',  “and  |)lay  solitaire  and  listen  to  you  rave 
about  the  virtues  of  your  newly-accjuired  fiancee.” 

“Don't  be  an  ass,  Artie!”  I  exclaimed.  “Can't  you  see  that  Bobby  wants  to 
sj.ort  his  Cross  at  the  dance  to-night?” 

“I'm  not  f(»oling,  hoys,”  Alorgan  said  (|uietly,  and  something  in  his  voice 
sobered  both  of  us  for  a  moment ;  “ — 1 — we — we  are  to  have  a  visitor.” 

Bobby's  e.xpression  changed  to  one  of  disgust.  “Not  if  we  can  get  out  in 
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time,”  he  said,  reaching  for  his  coat. 

“W  ho  is  it,  Artie?”  J  asked. 

“Just  how  much  do  we  really  know  about  Fun?”  he  responded.  “All  Boh 
knows  is  that  he  was  shot  down  hy  four  enemy  i)lanes.” 

Bobby,  struggling  with  his  overcoat,  nodded  gravely. 

“Well,”  went  on  Artie,  “sup])ose  he  was  not  killed?  Suppose  he  has  been  in 
an  enemy  hos])ital  all  this  time?” 

‘Won  know  yourself,”  1  answered,  a  trifle  angrily,  “that  miracles  don't  happen 
often  in  this  Hying  game;  and  besides,  why  didn’t  he  write  to  us  if  he  was  alive? 
Come  along — we're  going  to  town.” 

An  evening  s])ent  brooding  over  the  death  of  our  light-hearted  old  com- 
jjanion  was  of  little  use,  I  thought,  and  in  a  few  more  weeks  we  would  be  home¬ 
ward  hound — leaving  forever  the  little  town  where  we  had  so  often  made  merry. 

“1  told  you  we  were  going  to  have  a  visitor,”  said  .Artie  sharply,  “and  we  are 
going  to  stay  and  receive  him.  d'he — the  truth  is,  fellows,  h'lm  is  not  dead.  1  met 
him  in  town  this  morning,  lie  is  coming  here  to-night.” 

Bobh}'  leaned  back  against  the  wall  until  the  full  realization  possessed  him 
and  then  dashed  about  the  room,  shouting  an  improm])tu  p;ean  of  happiness  at 
the  toj)  of  his  thin  voice,  while  1,  desi)ite  my  age  and  seniority  of  rank,  muttered 
unknowable  cachinnations  of  surprise  and  amazement. 

“And  why,”  1  asked,  as  soon  as  1  could  find  my  breath,  “why,  you  damned 
idiot,  didn't  you  tell  us  the  glad  news  before?” 

Bobby  was  searching  for  a  handkerchief  in  his  overcoat  pocket.  “Isn’t  it 
great!  Isn't  it  great!”  he  kejU  repeating,  his  blue  eyes  s[)arkhng  through  their 
mist. 

“I  just  met  him  this  morning.  Ran  into  him  as  I  was  coming  out  of  the  Post 
Ofi'ice,”  answered  Artie  (piietly. 

“You — you — doesn't  anything  make  you  excited?”  ex])loded  Bobby.  “Tell  us 
how  he  escaped,  where  he  has  been,  and  how  does  he  look!” 

“There  isn’t  much  to  tell,”  said  Artie,  “lie  came  about  as  close  to  death  as 
possible,  1  guess.  Shot  through  the  shoulder  in  the  air.  and  a  lucky  fall  that  left 
him  with  both  legs  broken  and  some  internal  injuries  that  he  wouldn’t  say  much 
about,  h'or  the  last  eight  months  he  has  been  in  an  enemy  hospital,  unconscious 
and  delirious  most  of  the  time,  too.  When  peace  came,  he  was  in  pretty  fair 
sha])e  again,  so  they  sent  him  home  and  he  has  only  now  hit  town.  So  that  is  all 
there  is  to  it,  except  that  he  is  coming  here  this  afternoon  for  a  final  dinner  and 
meeting  of  the  Old  Quartet.” 

“h'inal?”  I  asked  in  surprise.  “Why  final?  Is  h'un  going  away  again?” 

.Artie  turned  and  gazed  toward  the  West.  “ATs,”  he  answered,  somewhat 
sadly,  “he  is  going — hut  he’ll  tell  you  himself,  when  he  comes,”  he  added  ab¬ 
stractedly.  “I  heard  his  story  this  morning,  and  he  promised  to  re-tell  it  to  you.” 
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2'hcre  was  something  strange  about  it  all,  1  thought.  ( )1(1  I'un  come  hack  into 
our  lives,  only  to  depart  after  a  handshake!  He  was  alone  in  the  world — an  or- 
j)han  for  the  past  twelve  years.  W'e  three  were  his  best  and,  J  had  thought,  his 
only  friends.  It  could  be  only  one  thing. 

“Is  it  a — a  girl?”  1  asked. 

Artie  nodded  gravely.  “It  is  a  girl,”  he  answered. 

Hobby,  awaking  from  a  reverie,  broke  into  a  loud  laugh.  “A  girl  I”  he 
roared.  “A  girl !  Well,  the  old  immune  A])ollo  I  Another  woman-hater  fallen 
from  his  pedestal!  Where  are  all  his  theories  about — ‘one  girl  for  every  man 
from  all  eternity?’  Oh,  I’ll  get  after  him  all  right.” 

“I  wouldn't  mention  it,  Bobby,"  said  Morgan,  very  gravely  and  softly.  “I 
woiddn't  do  any  kidding,  if  1  were  you.  After  he  tells  you  about  it,  you'll  under¬ 
stand.” 

Bobby  puckered  his  brows  and  looked  [)erplexed.  It  had  been  an  inalienable 
right  of  all  of  us  to  cause  a  love-smitten  comrade  the  maximum  amount  of  annoy¬ 
ance.  Bobby  had  been  through  it  when  he  had  thought  himself  in  love  with  a 
little  townsgirl  two  summers  before. 

“just  what  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  you,  Morgan?”  1  asked,  a  little  shari)ly. 
“Is  Fun  er — er — changed  in  any  way?” 

Morgan  thought  a  moment  before  answering.  “He  is  just  as  tall  and  straight 
and  hue-looking  as  ever,”  he  said,  “but — but — well,  he  has  changed.  Fun  of  a 
year  ago  was  never  saddened  or  downhearted.  You  remember  the  ‘ Philosophy  of 
the  Laugh'  he  used  to  talk  about.  W’ell,  something  big  and  serious  has  entered 
his  life.  Fie  isn't  cheery  or  laughing  any  more.” 

Old  Fun  not  cheerful!  Old  F'un  without  his  hearty  laugh!  It  was  just  as 
easy  to  imagine  him  shrunk  from  six  feet  one  to  the  size  of  Bobby. 

I  gnawed  my  cigar  in  my  mouth.  “It’s  too  bad,”  I  muttered.  “Too  bad!” 

“( )h  gee!”  sighed  Bobby,  sinking  down  in  his  chair.  “Oh  gee  whiz!” 

.\rtie  pulled  out  his  watch.  “He  will  be  here  in  half  an  hour,”  he  said.  We 
all  reached  for  fresh  cigars,  sat  down  in  silence,  and  waited. 

I  have  seen  many  men  change  under  the  strain.  In  a  month,  a  week,  or  even 
a  day,  that  thing  called  manhood  was  born  in  their  hearts.  1  recalled  myself  when 
I  entered  the  service — a  man  in  age  and  in  wisdom,  perhaps,  but  not  the  man  in 
manliness  that  I  was  a  year  later.  But  still  my  mind  could  paint  no  picture  of 
F'undeling  other  than  as  1  saw  him  last.  In  the  hardest  of  our  times  in  the  fight¬ 
ing.  when  the  restless  Bobby  sought  (juiet  and  the  energy  of  iMorgan  seemed  dried, 
F'undeling  never  changed.  Perhaps  he  became  a  tritle  i)aler,  or  a  little  duller  of 
eye— but  the  laugh  and  the  slap  on  the  shoulder  never  departed. 

And  now  I  must  believe  that  a  girl  was  to  do  what  even  grim  iMars  could  not. 
.She  was  to  make  life  serious  for  h'un  !  She  was  to  tear  him  away  from  his  com¬ 
rades — to  follow  her  where  she  willed. 
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My  ear  was  keen  and  I  heard  a  step.  “He's  coming,"  I  said  with  forced 
calmness. 

Bobhy  walked  nervonsly  over  to  the  farthest  corner.  Someone  was  coming 
n[)  the  stairs.  “It's  him,  all  right!"  said  Hohl)y. 

A  moment  of  silence  and  then  two  taps — weak  and  nervous,  little  tai)S  they 
were — sonnded  on  the  door. 

The  little  china  clock  on  the  mantle  was  ticking  away  at  a  fnrions  pace.  .Vrtie 
opened  the  door  and  peered  out.  “Come  in,  I'nn,"  he  said,  and  ste])ped  hack. 

I  don’t  remember  exactly,  hut  1  think  that  none  of  ns  spoke  a  word.  I  know 
1  seized  one  hand  and  held  it,  and  Bobby  grasped  the  other,  the  ruddiness  gone 
from  his  cheeks  and  a  pleading  look  in  his  eyes  as  he  gazed  up  at  the  face  of  his 
hero ;  while  Artie,  one  hand  on  his  shoulder,  stood  behind,  looking  from  him  to 
the  two  of  us  and  hack  again. 

It  lasted  only  a  second,  hut  in  that  second  T  felt,  I  kiwa' — that  something 
had  happened.  1  read  it  in  his  eyes,  and  in  the  kind,  almost  melancholy  smile, 
he  gave  us.  Someone,  or  some  force  of  heaven  or  hell,  had  stolen  our  old  com¬ 
rade  from  us. 

“Down  you  go.  Fun,”  Bobhy  broke  out  at  last,  “into  your  old  chair,  in  the 
same  old  room,  and  let's  have  a  look  at  you." 

He  sat  down  slowly  and  looked  about  him.  “Yes,”  he  said,  as  if  he  had  just 
recognized  the  surroundings;  “yes,  it  is  the  same  room,  isn't  it?  And  we  four 
w'ere  together  a  lot,  too.” 

I  looked  from  Morgan  to  Bobby  in  surprise.  It  was  as  if  the  memories  of 
that  comradeship  through  toil  and  pain  and  the  hell  of  fighting  and  the  joys  of 
relaxation  were  being  awakened  for  the  first  time. 

W'e  sat  in  silence.  It  was  the  first  time  in  our  history  that  there  had  Ijeen 
a  moment  of  tension  amongst  us. 

“Wdll  it  he  before  dinner  or  after,  ITm,”  1  said,  lu'eaking  the  awkward  silence, 
“that  we  hear  wdiere  you  have  been  and  what  yon  have  been  doing  for  these  last 
eight  months  ?” 

A  shade  of  annoyance  crossed  his  face.  “Didn't  you  tell  them?”  he  asked, 
turning  to  Morgan. 

Artie  shook  his  head.  “I  couldn't  have  made  them  understand,  h'un,”  he  said. 
“1  wanted  them  to  hear  it  from  }ou.'’ 

h'undeling  nodded  and  smiled — that  new,  unusual  smile  again.  “1  guess  \'ou 

were  right,”  he  said.  “They  wouldn't  understand,  and  besides - ”  and  his 

smile  became  a  trifie  wistful  and  his  voice  indescribably  soft  and  sw^eet — “besides, 
I  wdll  enjoy  telling  pals  wdio  will  understand  about  that  land — and  her.”  The  last 
two  words  were  almost  whispered.  I  pulled  my  chair  in  closer  and  Bobby  fol- 
low'ed  suit.  Artie  perched  himself  on  the  table. 

“Only  once  before,”  began  Fundeling,  settling  hack  in  his  chair,  “have  I  told 
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this  stoi'} ,  and  that  was  to  Artie  this  niomins;  as  we  sat  over  dinner  in  town.  1 
need  not  ask  you,”  he  continued  al>ru|)tly.  ”if  vou  have  found  me  changed.  I  know 
you  have.  But  I  ask  you  to  wait — wait  until  I  have  finished,  and  tlien  try,  please 
try,  to  understand.” 

Never,  before  or  since,  have  1  heard  such  a  jnteous  note  of  ai)])eal  in  a  human 
voice.  Never  did  hungr}-  human  eyes  jdead  more  elo(|uently  for  sympathy. 

“Hid  any  of  you,”  he  asked  suddenly,  "ever  hear  me  talk  seriously  of — of — 
love  ?” 

-Morgan  and  I  shook  our  heads  and  he  turned  to  Bobby.  "Once."  answered 
Bobby,  "when  yc')U  were  telling  me  your  theories  of  one  girl  being  born  for  every 
man,  to  love  him  and  be  his  mate - ” 

I'undeling  interrupted,  nodding  very  gravely.  "They  are  no  longer  theories, 
P)Obhy,”  he  said. 

lie  glanced  furtivel}-  about  to  see  if  a  smile  of  derision  had  crossed  our  faces, 
l)Ut  all  flippancy  had  departed  from  us — for  once  I'undeling  had  not  brought 
merriment. 

"1  almost  forgot,”  he  continued,  "how  they  got  me.  I'our  of  them  shot  sud¬ 
denly  into  view — one  from  l)ehind  ;  the  others  heading  straight  for  me.  1  had 
been  in  such  a  fix  before  and  1  climbed  high,  above  a  huge  white  cloud,  and  tried 
to  turn  back.  But  the  lone  enemy  was  clever.  He  climbed  fast  and  headed  me  olf. 
Then  all  three  were  upon  me,  and  their  machine  guns  puffed  and  sputtered.  1 
thought  of  the  cloud  below  and  ])lunged  downwards.  .  .  .  Then  they  hit  me — in 
the  shoulder  I  think  it  was.  .  .  .  Then  1  heard  one  crack  into  my  engine.  An 
air  pocket  tossed  me  around.  1  was  helpless,  and  my  head  was  pounding.  .  .  .” 

He  paused,  and  the  little  clock  ticked  angrily  away,  as  if  clamoring  to  hear 
more.  The  afternoon  sun,  which  had  been  Hooding  the  room,  receded  behind  a 
cloud  with  an  unnatural  suddenness,  and  a  strange  darkness  enshrouded  us.  so 
sharp  in  its  contrast,  that  for  a  moment  we  sat  l)linded. 

"Above — the  blue.  Below — white.  I  fell  faster  and  faster.  ...  1  tried 

not  to  think.  ...  1  shut  my  eyes.  .  .  . 

"1  shut  my  eyes — and  waited.  Hradually  the  sickening  roar  in  mv  ears  tonerl 
away;  the  thum])ing  in  my  head  faded;  the  staljs  in  my  arm  softenetl  to  pin-pricks. 

"Before  Hod — Artie  and  Bobby  and  Jim — I  am  telling  you  the  truth!  I  was 
stopping  in  my  fall!  My  consciousness  knew  it;  my  whole  being  cried  out  that  it 
was  true.  My  eyes  were  still  shut — for  terror  possessed  me  and  I  was  afraid  to 
see.  i\nd  then  a  feeling,  and,  my  friends,  such  a  feeling,  that  I  was  in  a  holy 
land,  a  land  of  peace,  slid  into  my  soul.  In  place  of  the  deafening  roar,  soft 
strains  of  the  sweetest  music  imaginable  floated  past  me.  Aly  head  was  resting 
on  a  substance  warm,  yet  refreshing,  and  softer  than  the  cheeks  of  a  babe.  The 
insufferable  sense  of  sickness  had  slowly  lessened  and  was  gone.  In  its  stead 
came  a  sensation  of  hedonic  rest  and  bliss.  The  air  I  breathed  intoxicated  with 
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its  fragrancy.  .  .  .  And  then  1  opened  my  eyes.  .  . 

Fnndeling’s  face  was  flushed  and  his  eyes  burned  with  brightness  as  he  leaned 
forward  in  the  intensity  of  his  narrative. 

“Oh,  1  can  see  it  all  so  clearly!”  he  exclaimed,  resting  his  head  in  the  cup  of 
his  hand  and  closing  his  eyes,  “I  can  see  it  all  so  clearly  I  Above,  below  and  on  all 
sides,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  pierce,  stretched  myriad  forms  and  shapes,  all  of 
the  purest  whiteness.  Some  pointed  their  chaste  fingers  upwards ;  others,  like  stal¬ 
actites,  hung  downwards  from  the  cream-colored  roof.  I  was  in  a  forest  of  nive¬ 
ous  forms,  while  through  the  atmosphere  there  floated  warm,  soothing  colors — 
pale  blue,  delicate  lavender  and  softest  red.  that  bore  with  them  as  they  moved  an 
unknown,  delectable  perfume.  I  felt  of  the  softness  on  which  I  lay.  It  was 
yielding  and  supple,  and  warm  as  the  warm  breast  of  a  dove. 

“Whiteness  to  your  minds  connotes  coldness.  You  involuntarily  think  of 
snow  and  ice  and  a  hard,  frozen  world.  lUit  in  this  downy  Cloudland  the  friended 
souls  of  a  million  iSIaytimes  floated  in  the  air,  warming  my  heart  into  gladness, 
freshening  it  with  their  perfumes,  soothing  it  with  their  music.  And  so  1  lay  and 
smiled  and  marveled  that  so  much  happiness  could  exist ;  but,  even  as  I  n  arveled, 
a  voice  within  kept  telling  me  that  there  was  a  something  lacking — a  something 
that  1  must  find. 

“And  then,  beginning  ever  so  softly,  the  crooning  of  fairy  violins,  tl  at  I  had 
heard  before,  trickled  through  the  tinted  air  and  reached  my  ears.  I  a  ose  and 
looked  more  minutely  about.  With  a  broader  view  the  beauty  of  the  scene  in¬ 
creased,  l)ut  while  1  gazed  and  gasped  in  wonder  1  felt  a  tinge  of  disappointment 
— the  something  1  sought  was  still  lacking. 

“Slowly  I  walked  forward,  and  wound  my  way  through  the  labyrinth.  My 
feet  sank  in  the  carpeted  ground.  There  were  rounded  mounds,  alluring  in  the 
gentleness  o  ftheir  curves,  and  pointed  icicles,  sharjier  and  of  a  richer  wh  te.  The 
music  continued  faint.  The  tremlo  of  some  haunting,  elusive  love-song  vibrated 
all  about  me. 

“1  went  on  and  on,  stojiping  now  and  then  to  try  to  sense  the  direction  of 
the  ex(juisite  strains.  But  they  seemed  to  come  from  nowhere,  yet  tl  ey  were 
everywhere  diffused.  I  sought  to  name  the  incense  on  which  my  nostrih  feasted, 
for  I  recalled  it  vaguely,  as  one  recalls  a  sweet  dream  of  childhood. 

“And  then,  as  1  came  upon  an  open  place,  I  saw  a  girl.  She  was  standing 
alone,  her  back  towards  me.  filer  robe  was  of  shiny  white,  in  which  were  re¬ 
flected  the  warm  colors  that  floated  above  her.  filer  hair  was  golden,  streaming 
loosely  down  her  liack.  A  soft  wind  played  with  it,  gently  separating  each  yellow 
strand. 

“Some  instinct  within  me  urged  me  to  see  her  face.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  seek¬ 
ing  someone,  yet  1  knew  not  why  or  whom  I  sought. 

“Then  she  turned,  and,  seeing  me,  came  (juickly  forward.  She  came  close. 
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and,  as  she  gazed  into  my  eyes,  a  shade  of  disappointment  crossed  her  face;  she 
smiled  a  little,  shook  her  head  and  passed  on. 

“I  rememher  that  I.  too,  felt  a  prick  of  sorrow,  yet  then  1  conld  not  under¬ 
stand  the  cause.  I  walked  on  once  more. 

“Suddenly,  from  behind,  a  man  passed  me,  walking  swiftly.  In  his  eyes  was 
a  look  of  eagerness  as  he  peered  anxiously  about.  1  started  to  sjieak,  but  he 
seemed  unaware  of  my  presence,  so  I  hesitated  and  he  was  gone. 

“As  I  continued  I  met  more  and  more  of  these  restless  souls — ever  search¬ 
ing,  never  speaking,  always  alone.  Of  the  men  I  took  no  more  notice  and  as  1 
scanned  the  faces  of  the  girls  1.  too,  shook  my  head  sadly  and  passed  on.  h'or  I 
found  myself  acting  as  they  did — hurrying  hopefully  on  my  (fuest.  Many  of  the 
girls  were  fair,  some  were  intoxicating  in  their  beauty,  but  as  I  looked  at  them  1 
knew  I  had  yet  to  find  the  answer  to  my  search. 

“1  walked  on  and  on  and  faster  and  faster,  and  then,  as  I  emerged  from  be¬ 
hind  one  snowly  stalactite,  1  saw  her.  .  .  . 

“She  was  resting — her  back  against  a  mound  of  purest  white.  Her  head  was 
thrown  back,  her  eyes  upturned  and  she  was  smiling — the  smile  of  one  dreaming 
of  love.  Her  arms  were  extended  straight  to  the  sides,  the  fingers  gently  pressing 
against  the  downy  background.  One  knee  was  bent  to  allow  the  foot  to  rest  upon 

the  mound.  The  golden  brown  of  her  loose-flowing  hair  stood  out  against  the 

whitene  .s  like  the  spots  on  a  coat  of  ermine.  The  purity  of  the  frame  seemed 
whiter  beside  the  pink  of  her  skin.  Her  arms  were  straight  and  shapely;  her 
gown  of  a  creamy  silk,  trimmed  around  the  neck  by  a  narrow  strip  of  richest 
purple.  A  purple  girdle  of  twisted  silken  cord  hung  from  around  her  waist. 

“I  knew  ....  1  knew  J  had  found  her.  .  .  . 

“I  stood  and  watched  her  and  then  called  softly.  She  started  slightly  and 

then  lowered  her  eyes  and  saw  me.  The  dull,  inexplicable  look  of  longing  van¬ 

ished  fr. 'in  her  face.  She  smiled,  this  time  a  happy  smile;  extended  one  arm  and 
advanced  to  meet  me. 

“I  came  forward  and  jiressed  her  warm  hand  to  my  lips.  There  was  no  un- 
certaint}  ;  no  embarrassment.  We  had  been  made  by  our  (iod  for  each  other. 
\\  c  had  sought  and  found — and  in  each  other  discovered  our  paradise. 

“She  put  her  hand  in  mine  and  we  walked  on.  Then  she  raised  her  chestnut 
eyes  to  mine.  ‘I  have  waited  for  you  so  long,'  she  said,  smiling. 

“  ‘.And  I,’  1  answered,  ‘have  been  seeking  you  on  earth.  Each  face  1  met  1 
scanned — but  it  was  not  you.  Each  golden  laugh  I  heard  I  hoped  might  be  yours. 
For  I  knew,  though  others  scoffed,  that  you  existed.' 

“W'e  passed  a  maiden  resting,  her  head  upon  her  hands.  She  started  and 
stared  blankl}-  at  us  for  a  moment,  then  shook  her  head  and  turned  away. 

“  ‘She  is  still  waiting,'  whispered  my  love,  ‘and  longing  for  him.  But  he  will 
never  come.  He  will  live  and  die  on  earth — a  lonely,  loveless  thing,  because  he 
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does  not  know  of  this  land— this  Land  of  Lhi found  I.oves.’ 

“  ‘And  1  !  W  ould  I  never  have  found  you  ou  earth?’  1  eried. 

“She  shook  her  head.  ‘^^)U  would  never  have  known  heaveu-niade  love  if 
you  had  not  come  here,’  she  answered,  ‘h'or  here  in  this  land  of  beauty  lives  the 
mate  of  each  unmarried  person  on  your  earth.  No  man  is  horn  to  he  denied  of 
love;  no  girl  lives  who  has  not  her  swain.  Here  in  the  Land  of  Lhifound  Loves  is 
the  absent  one.  For  every  man  there  is  one  love;  for  every  maid  one  lover.’ 

“W'e  walked  on,  and  the  music  became  more  loud  and  the  colors  of  the  air 
more  brilliant. 

“  ‘And  we  of  the  Cloudland,’  she  went  on,  ‘are  the  Lnfound  Loves.  W'e  live 
in  this  land,  our  hearts  ahrim  with  love,  awaiting  our  beloved.  F?ach  soul  lives  in 
solitude,  for  we  are  nothing  to  one  another,  hut  all  to  him  who  will  not  come.’ 

“  ‘Ihit  now  I  am  here!’  1  cried.  ‘W’e  need  seek  or  wait  no  more.  We  will 
live  here  together — forever!’ 

“And  thus  we  strolled  on  through  the  Cloudland,  and  the  realization  of  its 
labyrinthine  beauty  became  even  stronger  and  the  haj)piness  at  last  was  jierfect. 

“Then  she  rested  on  a  half-silvered  mound  and  J  sat  at  her  feet  and  held  her 
hand  in  mine  and  felt  the  warmth  of  her  gaze.  W  e  said  nothing — for  there  was 
no  more  need  for  words.  I  do  not  know  how  long  we  stayed  there — it  might  have 
been  a  moment ;  it  might  have  been  eternity.  Complete,  untiring  happiness  pos¬ 
sessed  us  l)oth. 

“An  then  gradually  the  change  came.  .  .  . 

“The  music  died  away,  the  floating  colors  melted;  the  forms  became  vague 
and  indistinct.  Some  puissant  force  was  slowly  drawing  me  away  from  ber !  1 

cried  out  iii  despair;  1  strained  every  muscle  to  force  myself  forward,  but  I  was 
heli)less.  The  throbbing  in  my  bead  recommenced,  the  sickening  feeling  over- 
l)owered  me  once  more,  the  stabbing  in  my  shoulder  was  u])on  me  again.  .  .  .  1 
was  drifting  out  of  the  Land  of  Lnfound  Loves. 

“In  the  distance  I  saw  her — her  brown  eyes  larger  in  dismay.  Then  she 
smiled  a  smile  of  ho})e,  and  stretched  forth  her  arms.  I  heard  her  voice,  clear 
and  sweet,  through  the  noise  like  angry  waters,  that  tore  into  my  ears. 

“‘Return  and  find  me  again,  beloved!’  she  cried.  ‘Into  the  sunset  fly — low 
and  to  the  west !’  ” 

ITmdeling’s  voice  had  died  into  a  whisper,  and,  as  he  ceased,  the  stillness  of 
death  descended.  Even  the  little  clock  seemed  to  muffle  its  tickings. 

The  pat-pat  of  an  engine  sounded  from  outside  and  a  plane  nosed  down¬ 
wards,  passed  our  view,  to  land  on  the  field  below. 

He  walked  over  to  tbe  window.  The  sun  was  low  in  the  heavens  and  the 
first  tints  of  evening  were  spreading  across  the  sky.  He  stood  staring  out  at  the 
(juickly-sinking  orb.  “Into  the  sunset  fly — low  and  to  the  west!”  he  muttered  to 
himself,  so  low  that  1  could  barely  bear  him.  Then  he  came  back. 
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“  i  hat's  all  1  can  rctneniher,"  he  continued.  ‘‘exce])t  flitting  memories  of  days 
of  frightful  ])ain.  and  half-visioned  pictures  of  hewhiskercd  men;  and  women  in 
starched,  white  dresses  running  past  me.  At  times  I  became  conscious,  hut  my 
suftering  was  too  intense  to  think,  or  even  wtmder  where  I  was.  When  I  became 
a  little  better  they  sent  me  to  a  hos})ital  far  in  the  country,  and  there  1  stayed  and 
suffered  and  dreamed  until  they  told  me  peace  had  come  and  that  I  could  go 
home.  .And  so  that  is  all — all  of  the  story  of  your  old  friend  Fun." 

.Artie  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence.  “It  must  have  been — pretty  hard, 
I'lm,"  he  said  awkwardly. 

I  sat  (|uiet.  h'or  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  think  of  anything  to  say.  I 
realized  that  to  ])ersuade  him  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  vagary  of  a  delirious 
miud  would  he  im])ossihle.  1  le  would  no  more  believe  it  a  dream,  than  I.  that  the 
wh(fle  war  was  a  dream,  llis  faith  could  not  he  broken  dowm  by  any  amount  of 
scientific  ])roofs. 

1  le  turned  suddenly  from  the  window.  “I  lave  you  any  tlying  togs  here  he 
asked  ahrujHly. 

“Sure,  Fun,"  answered  I  lobby.  “Hut  what  do - " 

“(let  them,  please.  Hobby,”  he  said  authoritatively.  “Fm  going  uj).  Is  that 
plane  down  there  in  good  condition  ?" 

h'ven  then  I  did  not  guess  his  ])urpose.  “Just  been  repaired  and  tested,"  I 
said,  walking  over  to  him.  “Hut  I  dcjn’t  see  why - " 

Fun  interrupted  me  by  placing  his  hand  on  my  shoulder.  “Jim,"  he  said, 
very  softly  and  seriousl}',  “can't  you  understand?  I’ve  got  to  find  her  again!  I've 
got  to  go  l)ack — into  the  sunset!" 

“(lood  (Aod!"  I  cried.  ‘‘Not  westward!  In  half  an  hour  you  would  he  over 
the  ocean — out  of  sight  of  land!" 

“1  will  find  the  Cloudland,"  he  answered  decisively.  “I'here  is  no  other  way. 

1  could  never  live  on  earth  without  her.  There  is  one  love  for  every  man — and 
my  love  is  there.”  And  he  nodded  toward  the  west. 

"Do  you  think,"  1  shouted  hack  at  him,  “that  1  am  going  to  let  you  kill  your¬ 
self  fora — a — a — dream?" 

I'undeling's  face  turned  livid.  With  clenched  fists  he  towered  above  me. 
‘‘^'ou  lie!"  he  roared  in  my  face,  d'hen  he  sank  down  in  a  chair,  and  something 
like  a  sob  escaped  him.  “And  1  thought  you  would  understand!”  he  groaned. 
“Hut,  instead,  you  call  her  a — a — dream.  Oh.  won’t  you  believe?"  he  sobbed, 
burying  his  face  in  his  hands.  “I  know  it's  hard  and  strange  and  improbable,  but 
do  you  think  I  could  have  changed  from  what  1  was  to — to — this,  unless  it  was 
real?  Do  you  think  1  could  have  told  you  such  a  story  unless  I  had  experienced 
it?" 

Artie  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and  drew  me  aside.  “I've  l)een  thinking  this 
over  all  day,  Jim,"  he  said  softly,  so  that  F'undeling  could  not  hear,  “and  I  think 
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it  is  the  only  thing  to  do.  lie  would  never  he  the  same  if  we  kept  him  here,  lie 

would  be  like  a  living  corpse.  Fetter  let  him  go  than  be  like  that - "  And  he 

nodded  at  the  massive  figure,  shaking  with  sobs — “for  the  rest  of  his  days.  And 
then  again — w'ell,  Tm  in  love  with  a  girl  myself,  and  maybe — I — er— er — know 
the  way  he  feels  better  than  you.” 

I  nodded  and  turned  away.  1  wanted  to  think. 

1  never  knew  what  made  me  do  it — unless  it  was  the  appealing  note  in  h'un's 
voice,  or  j^erhaps  the  memory  of  a  little  girl  back  home,  whose  eyes  had  moistened 
so  when  1  said  good-bye — but,  at  any  rate,  1  turned  toward  him  and  said :  “Yes, 
I'un,  1  su])pose  you  had  better  go.” 

Even  Cobby,  thinking  more  deeply  than  ever  before  in  his  twenty-two  years, 
rei)eated :  “I  guess  you  had  better  go.  Fun.” 

Then  we  went  out  on  the  field. 

Bobby  helped  him  on  with  his  clothes,  while  Artie  and  1  went  over  the  plane, 
d'hen  he  climbed  in.  The  upper  rim  of  the  sun  was  barely  visible,  and  the  west 
was  afiame.  “Into  the  sunset  fiy — low  and  to  the  west!”  I  heard  him  mutter  to 
himself. 

Bobbv  turned  over  the  propeller,  and  the  motor  started  with  a  roar.  He 
smiled  and  waved,  and  the  machine  began  to  move. 

Over  the  field  the  i)lane  sped,  tilted  upwards  and  took  the  air.  Fun  raised 
his  hand — a  final  farewell  signal. 

The  west  was  a  jiainted  scarlet  near  the  horizon,  while  above  the  orange 
streaked  rich  through  the  heavens.  Me  was  a  spot  on  the  gorgeous  background, 
d'he  hum  of  the  motor,  like  the  buzz  of  the  bee  on  his  quest,  came  once,  home  on 
a  pufif  of  wind.  Then  all  was  quiet. 

I'he  three  of  us  stood  motionless,  side  by  side.  The  shades  of  red  darkened. 
.  .  .  The  s])ot  became  a  speck.  ...  He  was  lost  in  the  glow.  .  .  . 

1  ])ut  one  hand  on  Bobby's  shoulder.  We  all  turned  and  walked  back. 


The  Organization  of  the  Ambulance  Corps 

ICS'r  the  part  which  one  of  our  educational  institutions  ijlayed  in  one 
|jhase  of  the  great  military  activities  of  1917  should  he  overlooked,  it 
seems  fitting  that  the  details  of  the  organization  of  the  Fordham  Uni¬ 
versity  Ambulance  Company  should  he  set  forth  in  these  pages,  where 
‘'o  manv  of  the  Society  have  been  chronicled. 

On  Xovember  18,  1916,  a  letter  written  by  Major  Robert  \V.  Patterson,  of 
the  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  in  charge  of  the  First  Aid  Division,  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Reverend  Joseph  A.  Mulry,  Rector  of  the  University.  Since  this  letter 
contains  a  rather  detailed  explanation  of  the  functions  of  an  ambulance  com|)any, 
1  shall  (piote  it  somewhat  fully: 

Reverend  Joseph  A.  IMulry,  l^resident, 
h'ordham  University, 
h'ordham,  X.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

1  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  j)lan  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
to  fulfil  those  duties  which  have  been  placed  upon  it  by  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Act  of  incorporation,  lly  that  the  Red  Cross  is  obligated  to  assist 
the  Armed  h'orces  of  JJie  United  States  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  and  sailors  in  time  of  war.  \Yry  definite  instructions 
have  been  issued  by  the  War  and  Xavy  Dejjartments  stating  exactly  the 
character  of  assistance  they  desire  to  receive  from  the  Red  Cross  under 
the  foregoing  authority. 

Organizations  such  as  base  hospitals,  general  hosintals,  ambulance 
companies,  hosi)ital  units,  sanitary  training  detachments,  etc.,  must  be 
formed  by  the  Department  of  ^Military  Relief,  in  order  that  the  Red 
Cross  may  be  ready  when  called  upon  by  the  Army. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  may  appeal  to  your  patriotism  and  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Red  Cross  to  suggest  the  formation  of  an  Ambulance  Com¬ 
pany  among  the  students  of  your  University.  The  cost  of  eciuipment  for 
training  an  Ambulance  Company  in  time  of  peace  amounts  to  $9,753.54. 

4'he  purpose  of  forming  Red  Cross  Ambulance  Companies  is  in 
order  that  they  may  supplement  and  assist  similar  organizations  of  the 
Regular  Army  in  the  transportation  of  sick  and  wounded  from  the  zone 
of  the  advance  (the  front)  to  other  hospitals  along  the  line  of  commu¬ 
nications  as  far  back  as  the  base.  Ambulance  conij^anies  may  also  be 
used  to  man  hospital  trains,  hospital  ships,  or,  when  urgently  needed,  to 
man  emergency  hospitals.  Their  duties,  however,  are  normally  those  of 
transportation,  with  the  incidental  care  of  patients  entailed  in  such  work. 
They  should  be  trained  how  to  man  and  operate  “Rest  Stations"  along 
lines  of  communications,  when  such  are  needetl. 


REV.  EDWARD  P.  TIVNAN,  S.  J. 

Present  Rector  of  Fordham  University  who  had  the  chief  part  in  the  formation  of 

Fordham’s  Ambulance  Corps 
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Individuals  who  join  sncli  units  are  requested  to  agree  to  serve  the 
Ked  Cross  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  in  case  of  hostili¬ 
ties  they  will  enter  the  sanitary  service  of  the  Army.  As  soon  as  the 
company  is  organized  the  ofificers  will  he  commissioned  in  the  Medical 
Section  of  the  Officers’  Reserve  Corps.  The  subordinate  personnel  may 
join  the  h'nlisted  Reserve  Corps  at  once  if  they  wish  to,  or  defer  it  un¬ 
til  necessary  to  fulfil  their  agreement  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  You 
can  readily  see  what  an  advantage  it  will  be  to  the  Army  in  time  of  war 
if,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Red  Cross,  a  number  of  well-trained  organ¬ 
izations  are  in  existence  ready  to  give  suff’icient  service  when  called  upon. 

V  acancies  in  the  organization  created  when  students  graduate  or  other¬ 
wise  leave  the  conq^any,  or  after  expiration  of  their  two-years’  service 
in  time  of  peace,  can  be  filled  from  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes. 

The  personnel  of  the  com])any  must  be  between  18  and  45  years  of  age. 

In  special  cases  men  above  the  latter  age  may  be  accepted  as  officers. 

Red  Cross  Ambulance  Companies  consist  of  five  officers  (one  Cap¬ 
tain  and  four  Lieutenants  )  and  the  following  subordinate  personnel ; 

1  First  Sergeant, 

1 1  Sergeants, 

5  Mechanics, 

2  Cooks, 

2  Assistant  Cooks, 

20  Chauffeurs, 

2  Ruglers, 

43  Privates,  'fotal  personnel,  91.* 

d'he  off  icers  should  all  be  medical  men,  and  1  have  no  doubt  if  ^’ou 
can  get  the  subordinate  personnel  among  your  students,  there  should  be 
no  (liff'iculty  in  finding  desirable  physicians  in  your  vicinity  to  fill  the 
commissioned  grades . 

\\  bile  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  full  personnel,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  wait  until  the  entire  number  has  been  obtained  before  commencing 
(jrganization.  It  is  believed  that  one  or  two  hours’  work  each  week,  or 
semi-monthly  (either  afternoon  or  evening)  between  Octol)er  1  and 
June  1  of  each  year  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  company  to  a  fair 
state  of  proficiency . 

\\  here  Red  Cross  Chapters  exist  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  Am¬ 
bulance  Companies  are  being  formed,  it  is  customary  to  ask  them  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  funds  necessary  for  the  purchasing  of  equipment.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  chapters  have  raised  the  entire  sum  of  money  in  a  few  weeks.  If 
you  think  you  can  assemble  the  personnel  for  such  an  organization, 
kindly  communicate  wdth  the  Bronx  County  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross. 

.  A  letter  will  be  written  by  the  Director-t ieneral  of  Military 

Relief  re(|uesting  the  chapter  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  })urchase 
the  eciuipment . 

The  Red  Cross  is  most  anxious  to  have  an  Amlndance  Companv 
organized  in  connection  with  your  Cniversity.  If  your  decision  is  favor- 

^Tlie  pcrsoiMiel  of  tlie  Ambulance  (V)ni]>aMies  was  later  inarle  to  total  216,  i.  e.,  6  sections  of  .36  men 
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able,  this  office  is  read}'  to  give  you  any  additional  data  that  yon  may 

desire. 

Awaiting  a  reply  at  yonr  earliest  convenience,  I  am, 

^"onrs  very  truly, 

(  Signed  )  Robert  U.  Patterson, 
Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  Army, 

In  Charge,  First  Aid  Division. 

After  due  consideration  it  was  deemed  wise  to  accept  this  invitation  and  co¬ 
operate  with  the  members  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  endeavor  to  establish  and 
equip  an  ambulance  company. 

This  decision  was  conveyed  to  the  Bronx  County  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross, 
whose  members  had  been  deputed  by  the  Government  to  collect  funds  for  the 
eciuipment  of  the  company. 

The  task  of  organizing  the  company  was  given  to  the  present  writer.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  notices  calling  attention  to  the  proposed  plan  were  posted  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  College,  I  Jigb  School,  Law  and  f’harmacy  were  invited  to  enlist.  Stu¬ 
dents  in  the  School  of  Medicine  were  not  permitted  to  enlist,  because  it  was  felt 
that,  in  the  event  of  war,  their  service  as  physicians  would  be  of  far  greater 
value  to  the  country  than  any  they  could  render  as  ordinary  members  of  an  am¬ 
bulance  corps.  That  this  })recaution  was  a  wise  one  was  evinced  when,  at  the 
outbreak  of  war,  we  were  urged  by  tbe  National  Government  to  strongly  dis¬ 
suade  all  medical  students  from  enlisting  in  any  branch  of  the  service. 

A  meeting  of  the  students  in  the  academic  department  was  called,  the  plan 
was  explained  in  all  its  details  by  the  present  writer,  and  it  was  pointed  out  to 
the  students  what  a  glorious  opijortunity  there  was  at  hand  to  do  something  really 
worth  while  for  the  country.  And,  although  the  common  opinion  was  that  we 
would  not  be  drawn  into  the  (meat  W  ar,  the  speaker  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  the 
students  that  he  firmly  believed  that  those  who  gave  their  names  as  candidates 
for  the  company  would  see  active  service  long  before  the  two  years  to  which 
they  pledged  themselves  had  expired.  The  Law  students  were  addressed  in  like 
manner. 

The  result  of  this  meeting  was  that  sixty  of  the  students  enrolled  at  once. 
Sergeant  Tracy,  of  the  First  bdeld  Hospital,  New  York  National  Guard,  was  se¬ 
cured,  and  under  his  direction  two  drills  per  week  were  held  on  the  campus. 

Later  the  students  were  again  assembled  in  Alumni  Hall  and  addressed  by 
Major  Robert  Patterson,  of  the  Luiited  States  Medical  Reserve  Corps.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  thoroughly  gratified  at  the  response  made  thus  far  by  Ford- 
barn  and  said  he  felt  sure  that  our  unit,  when  formed,  would  be  second  to  none. 
I  bis  occasion  gave  an  impetus  to  the  enlisting,  but  the  real  one  came  with  the 
declaration  of  a  state  of  war,  and  a  notice  from  Washington  assuring  us  that  our 
company  would,  in  all  probability,  be  called  into  active  service  within  six  or  ten 
weeks. 
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Meantime  the  menil)ers  of  the  Red  Cross  who  had  lieen  detailed  to  collect 

funds  lor  the  e(jnipment  of  the  coinpaii}-  had  not  l)een  very  successful,  d'heir 

appeal,  in  the  main,  had  been  to  Catlndics.  d'hese  latter  failed  to  resi)ond  because 
they  could  not  understand  wh)-  non-Catholics  should  he  in  charge  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  funds  for  an  organization  connected  with  a  Catholic  institution.  The  ex- 
planalion  that  these  collectors  had  l)ecn  appointed  by  the  Washington  officials  did 
not  avail,  and  so  the  prospect  of  securing  enough  to  e(iuip  the  unit  on  a  peace 
footing  seemed  rather  remote. 

Ai  this  junction  two  of  the  Alumni — Joseph  and  Arthur  McAleenan — came 
forward  and  generously  subscribed  i|il3,000,  a  sum  sufficient  to  ecpiip  four  am¬ 
bulances.  Xot  content  with  this,  the}'  decided  that  a  substantial  farewell  should 

l)e  given  the  young  men  who  had  so  generously  offered  themselves  for  this  hu¬ 
mane  service. 

d'his  farewell  took  the  form  of  a  banciuet  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  l)an(|uet  were  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  chosen  from  the  Ahimni. 
Invitations  were  issued  to  each  of  the  enrolled  students  and  also  to  the  Alumni 
and  friends  of  h'ordham.  A  ready  resj)onse  was  met  with  on  the  part  of  the 
.\lumni,  and  a  goodly  number  gathered  for  the  occasion. 

^  fhe  hall  was  most  tastefully  decorated  and  the  efforts  of  the  committee  were 
certainly  crowned  with  splendid  success. 

Among  the  invited  guests  was  llrigadier-tieneral  Clarence  Edwards,  U.  S. 
Army,  who  was  formerly  Military  Instructor  here  at  h'ordham.  Ilis  address  was 
colored  with  reminiscences,  many  of  which  concerned  former  students  then  pres¬ 
ent.  Among  other  things,  he  explained  clearly  what  the  duties  of  the  members 
of  the  ambulance  com})any  would  he,  and  told  them  in  a  straightforward  way  that 
what  they  w'ere  supposed  to  do  was  a  man’s  and  a  soldier’s  work. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  evening  was  the  presentation  of  the  colors — a 
silk  American  ffag  and  a  silk  IMaroon  ffag,  upon  which  was  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  silver  letters;  “Eordham  University  Overseas  Ambulance  Company, 
1917”  followed  the  presentation  of  the  Ambulance  Company  by  its  Cap¬ 

tain,  Joseph  E.  Uonnelly,  ALD.  There  was  a  sjjeech  by  Senator  (lard,  of  Ohio, 
who  paid  a  splendid  tribute  to  wmrk  of  Sisters  on  field  and  in  hospitals  during  the' 
Civil  W’ar,  and  the  exercises  closed  wdth  a  stirring  address  by  Reverend  Jose])h  A. 
Alulry — an  a])peal  for  loyalty  to  Elag  in  the  crisis. 

Altogether  the  occasion  was  a  most  memorable  one  in  the  history  of  Ford- 
ham,  and  one  long  to  he  cherished  by  those  who  had  the  honor  to  he  present. 

h'ollowing  closely  upon  the  farewell  han(|uet  came  the  notification  from 
Washington  that  our  company  should  report  for  physical  examination  and  be 
sworn  into  the  U.  S.  service.  An  officer  of  the  Medical  Reserve  was  delegatefl 
for  this  purpose  and  the  examination  was  conducted  at  the  Aledical  School. 

Orders  had  come  from  W'ashington  to  the  effect  that  we  should  recruit  the 
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corps  to  a  strength  of  121  instead  of  91,  as  originally  intended.  It  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  secure  so  large  a  number  from  the  college,  for  the  reason  that  we  ex- 
jiected  that  (piite  a  percentage  of  those  enrolled  would  be  rejected  because  of 
physical  disability  of  one  kind  or  another,  lienee  we  were  anxious  to  jireseut 
as  large  a  number  as  possible  for  the  ])hysical  examination.  At  the  same  time 
we  felt  that  if  our  unit  should  fall  short  of  the  reiiuired  number  the  deheit  would 
be  made  up  bv  men  chosen  by  the  F.  S.  ( iovernment.  Consecpiently  we  made  up 
a  reserve  list  consisting  of  Catholic  young  men  who  had  made  application.  W'e 
were  thus  assured  that,  while  the  unit  would  essentially  be  of  Fordham  boys,  its 
tone  would  be  almost  entirely  Catholic.  The  result  was  that  with  the  exception 
of  four  trained  male  nurses,  a  valuable  acciuisition,  and  one  or  two  cooks  and 
mechanics,  our  entire  cpiota  was  Catholic. 

Straightway,  following  ui)on  the  completion  of  the  physical  examination  and 
mustering  in  of  the  company,  came  marching  orders  from  Wbishington.  ddie  unit 
was  to  proceed  to  Allentown,  I’a.,  for  encampment  and  training,  after  which  it 
would  be  detailed  for  overseas  service  with  the  hTench  Army  and  then  with  the 
American  Army  upon  its  arrival. 

h’ortunately,  commencement  day  intervened  between  the  day  upon  which  this 
notification  was  served  and  that  upon  which  the  boys  were  to  mobilize.  This  gave 
us  an  opportunity  of  adding  to  the  regular  commencement  exercises  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  colors  by  a  delegation  from  the  llronx  County  Chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  ])resentation  of  one  of  the  ambulances  which  had  been  brought  over 
the  road  from  I’hiladelphiti  for  this  pur])ose.  The  speech  of  presentation  was 
made  by  one  of  the  donors,  Mr.  Joseph  Mc.Aleenan.  Needless  to  say,  these 
events  added  to  the  solemnity  of  the  commencement,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
impressive  ever  held  at  Fordham. 

On  the  day  following  commencement  the  members  of  the  unit  gathered  in 
the  (juadrangle.  Fach  member  was  presented  with  a  wrist  watch,  the  gift  of  the 
Alumni,  a  rosary  in  a  small  leather  case  and  a  badge  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  A 
brief  but  touching  address  was  made  by  the  Reverend  Rector,  who  closed  with  a 
farewell  blessing. 

The  members  of  the  company,  in  automobiles,  led  by  the  ambulance  and 
escorted  by  numerous  friends  and  relatives  in  private  cars,  proceeded  to  the  Le¬ 
high  \bdley  station  and  entrained  for  Allentown,  Pa. 

Those  who  were  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  were  obliged  to  secure  writ¬ 
ten  permission  of  their  parents.  Some  of  the  letters  were  most  interesting.  The 
generosity  of  the  parents  will  be  clear  when  we  reflect  that  none  of  these  lads 
under  twenty-one  would  have  been  called  in  the  selective  draft. 

The  following  may  be  cpioted  as  a  specimen : 

Dear  Son : 

Have  just  received  your  letter  this  morning,  in  which  you  ask  my 
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consent  to  go  to  France  witli  the  h'ordham  University  Ambulance  Cori)s. 

^'es,  in  (locl's  name  and  for  Ilis  greater  honor  and  glory  1  give  you  my 
full  consent.  A'es,  I  place  yon  in  the  care  of  onr  lllessed  Lady,  our 
Mother  of  Fer])etnal  Help.  I  will  close  with  a  prayer  for  your  protec¬ 
tion  and  success. 

^h)HR  Lovinc  .Mother. 

Not  much  is  known  about  the  doings  of  the  com])any  at  Allentown,  except 
that  the  ])resent  writer  gathered  from  a  visit  to  the  cam])  that  the  com])any  had 
made  a  very  favorable  im|)ression  upon  all.  On  the  first  Sunday  morning  they 
marched  in  a  body  to  the  church  and  many  received  Holy  Communion,  (in  the 
following  Sunday  the  |)resent  writer  went  to  Allentown  and  said  Mass  for  the 
young  men  on  the  h'air  (Irounds,  where  the  various  ambulance  companies  were 
located.  It  was  the  first  time  Mass  had  ever  been  celebrated  on  the  grounds,  and 
it  yas  attended  by  over  four  hundred  members  from  the  various  other  com])anies 
(juartered  there,  adding  to  Fordham’s  strong  representation.  About  fifty-five  re¬ 
ceived  lloly  Communion. 

.Arrangements  were  then  comj)leted  with  Mgr.  Masson,  rector  of  the  Uer- 
man  Church,  to  have  Mass  celebrated  there  every  Sunday  and  o])i)ortunity  given 
for  confession  and  Communion.  Later  in  the  summer  a  solemn  Mass  was  sung  at 
the  encam|)ment,  and  Rev.  Joseph  .A.  Mulry,  S.J.,  j)reached  an  elocpient  sermon. 

d'he  rest  of  the  story  of  the  C'or|)s  will  he  best  told  by  the  men  who  carried 
its  colors  with  such  distinction  through  the  stress  of  the  war. 
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ARIA’  in  the  year  of  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  he  tore  the  die 
was  cast  which  aligned  the  United  States  on  the  side  of  the  battle 
for  world  freedom,  the  Red  Cross  issued  an  appeal.  This  apjjeal 
embodied  two  or  three  points  which  made  the  snbsec|uent  actions  of 
hiose  WHO  answered  it  more  than  the  result  of  mere  curiosity,  more  than  gratili- 
catioii  of  thirst  for  adventure  only,  more  than  volunteering  for  the  defense  of 
one's  country  alone,  b'or  the  cry  came  for  men,  men  willing  to  sacritice  all  in  the 
garb  of  the  piivate,  ready  to  give  all  that  wounded  humanity  might  live,  d'he 
answer  to  the  call  was  actuated  by  the  broadest  of  intentions,  to  wit,  the  practical 
a])plication  of  charity,  and,  if  need  be,  the  highest  charity.  The  fibre  of  the  men 
who  res]:onded  on  the  10th  of  March,  1917,  proved  itself  the  fibre  of  those  who 
stood  ready  to  exercise  the  greatest  virtue  even  to  the  end.  “(ireater  love  no 

man  hath - "  “Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  The  motives  of  what  was  later 

to  he  the  I'ordham  University  Ambulance  Corps  were  pure  of  even  that  great 
civic  virtue — selfish  patriotism.  Drilling  each  day  on  the  campus,  they  received 
news  of  their  country’s  declaration  of  war  wdth  renewed  faith  in  their  cause, 
d'here  wms  no  uncertainty,  no  consternation.  They  were  ready. 

On  May  29,  1917,  a  dinner  was  given  by  Fordham  to  the  men  who  com- 
])rise(l  the  Corps  at  that  time.  The  dinner  was  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  and 
amid  surroundings  of  grandeur  we  received  the  honor  and  encouragement  of  the 
Alumni,  who  so  loyally  supported  us. 

After  weeks  of  delay  a  recruiting  ofificer  was  sent  to  Fordham,  and  from 
June  4  to  June  9,  1917,  the  men  who  had  drilled  and  waited  were  enlisted  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  bhen  the  telegram  from  the  War  Department,  which 
was  awaited  with  an  eagerness  and  im])atience  which  had  made  itself  felt 
throughout  the  College,  arrived  and  on  June  14  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
men,  under  the  leadership  of  Joseph  E.  Donnelly,  Captain,  M.  R.  C.,  proceeded 
to  ol)ey  orders  to  report  to  the  concentration  camp  at  Allentown,  Fa.  II.  McD. 
Rainton,  a  senior,  \vho  had  taken  an  active  part  in  organizing  and  drilling  the 
contingent,  whs  acting  b'irst  Sergeant.  Lieutenants  at  first  placed  in  command 
of  the  sections  were  First  Lieut.  Thomas  O'Rourge,  M.  R.  C.,  in  command  of 
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51st:  1^'irst  Lieut.  Frank  McCiovern,  M.  K.  C.,  in  command  of  52d ;  kdrst  Lieut. 
Mark  Mealy,  M.  R.  C.,  in  command  of  53d.  Afterwards,  to  our  regret,  we  lost 
them,  as  they  were  transferred  to  the  Medical  Department  of  the  United  States 
Army.  It  was  one  of  those  se])arations  which  forecast  the  parting  which  was  to 
come.  In  their  places  First  I^ient.  Percy  lU  Mopkins,  M.  R.  C.,  was  placed  in 
command  of  51st;  hirst  I^ieut.  George  Dagg,  Al.  R.  C.,  was  placed  in  command 
of  52(1;  h’irst  Lieut.  Max  Cowett,  M.  R.  C.,  was  the  commanding  officer  of  53d. 

( )n  arriving  at  the  camp,  after  having  been  assigned  to  billets  and  having 
com[)lied  with  all  the  confused  routine  which  marked  the  camps  in  those  earlier 
days  preceding  the  birth  of  our  armies,  which  later  proved  their  worth  so  well, 
the  Fordham  Ambulance  Corps  was  transformed  into  three  ambulance  sections 
of  forty-ffve  men  each,  d'hese  three  sections,  formed  and  modeled  after  the 
h'rench  Army  system,  were  numbrd  consecutively  51,  52  and  53.  The  hirst  Ser¬ 
geants  were:  h'irst  Sergeant  II.  Aid).  I’ainton  for  51,  h'irst  Sergeant  John  V. 
( iargan  for  52,  and  h'irst  Sergeant  Wdlliam  j.  James  for  53.  Sergeant,  Lst  Class, 
Gargan,  better  still  known  as  Dr.  h'rank  Gargan,  above  draft  age,  a  graduate  of 
h'ordham,  1909;  graduate  of  Georgetown  Dental  School,  captain  of  the  famous 
football  team  of  his  graduation  year,  and  later  one  of  the  best  coaches  in  college 
football,  was  one  who  sacriffeed  perhaps  more  than  any,  the  honors  he  could  have 
held  in  Army  life,  and  did  hold  in  civil  life.  lie  sacrificed  most  because,  having 
most,  he  gave  all  for  humanity  and  his  Alma  Alater.  .Sergeant,  1st  Class,  W  illiam 
James,  a  veteran  of  the  border  campaign,  an  expert  in  the  automobile  trade, 
while  not  a  student,  was  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  capal)le  and  ardent  work¬ 
ers.  d'he  Duty  Sergeants  were:  h'or  51,  John  J.  Cantwell,  a  member  of  the 
A'arsity,  and  Joseph  I).  Xunan,  of  the  junior  year;  for  52,  “IhiH”  Lowe,  famous 
as  the  best  light  tackle  in  America,  and  "Speed”  Praney,  a  veteran  of  the  grid¬ 
iron,  both  of  the  Law  School;  and  for  53,  John  Calnan,  (juarterback  of  the  \"ar- 
sity,  a  student  of  Law,  and  Albert  h'etter,  Aletropolitan  shot-putting  champion,  a 
student  of  Pharmacy. 

'riiiis  organized,  the  routine  of  the  camp  rolled  on.  broken  by  two  notable 
features.  The  banner  of  h'ordham  marched  in  front  in  the  athletic  meet  held  on 
Pastile  Day,  in  honor  of  the  h'rench.  It  is  regretted  that  the  exact  number  of 
points  earned  is  not  available,  to  show  how  the  Maroon  honor  was  upheld.  An¬ 
other  h'ordham  day  was  an  open-air  Alass  celebrated  by  our  Rector,  Joseph  A. 
.Mulry,  S.  J.,  who  also  preached  a  sermon  on  Catholic  patriotism  which  will  be 
remembered,  by  those  who  heard  it,  long  after  recollections  of  the  war  are  dimmed 
by  time.  But  the  hour  of  departure  for  France  was  approaching.  Fordham 
played  and  won  some  baseball  games,  but  the  monster  athletic  meet  ])lanned  by 
the  contingent  was  impossible.  The  bigger  sport,  the  game  of  war,  was  about  to 
begin  for  us.  At  11.30  o’clock  of  the  night  of  the  22d  of  August,  eight  sections 
entrained  for  the  port  of  embarkation.  There  was  great  secrecy  in  the  departure, 
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as  in  those  days  the  suhmarine  of  the  linn  was  a  menace  which  had  reached  the 
height  of  its  potency.  \\y  10  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  August  23,  1917,  the 
contingent  emharked  on  hoard  the  “llaltic.”  At  1.30  o'clock,  amid  the  farewells 
of  mothers,  fathers,  wives,  brothers,  sisters,  the  ship  was  bullied  into  the  middle 
of  the  stream  by  the  harbor  tugs  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  open  ocean.  A 
fading  glimjjse  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  from  below  decks  (as  we  were  ordered 
from  sight  of  jiossihle  Clerman  agents)  was  the  last  we  were  to  see  of  our  coun¬ 
try  for  the  long  months  that  followed. 

Hut  this  was  not  the  last  of  the  American  continent.  The  ‘‘llaltic"  steamed 
to  Halifax,  where  she  rested  in  the  harbor  twelve  days  while  awaiting  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  convoy.  At  last,  on  the  8th  of  September,  the  second  farewell  to 
the  wooded  hills  of  America  took  place,  and  as  we  glided  down  the  harbor  to  the 
sea  in  the  shadows  of  the  Indian  summer  twilight  each  of  us  felt  a  little  sad  and 
very  small,  for  we  went  towards  we  knew  not  what.  Far  over  the  water  a  band 
from  one  of  the  thirteen  transports  was  playing.  Idke  the  breath  of  a  last  good¬ 
bye,  we  formed  the  words  to  the  melody,  “There’s  a  long,  long  trail  a-winding 

- ”  and  with  that  we  slip[)ed  into  the  darkness  of  the  ocean  night,  which  was 

em])hasized  only  by  the  glow  of  phosphorus  that  tinkled  over  the  sifle. 
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'Finis  Ihrouj^^h  the  dark  of  night  and  through  the  sunny  days  we  jiassed  to 
the  distant  horizon.  'Finie  was  j^assed  pleasantly  on  hoard  with  boxing,  wrestling 
and  games  of  all  kinds.  'Fhe  champion  of  the  scpiared  circle  was  a  man  who 
afterwards,  at  his  own  recpiest,  joined  51,  namely,  'Fommy  Connors,  of  Scran¬ 
ton,  I’a.,  who  for  years  was  one  of  the  foremost  middleweights  of  the  I'nited 
States,  Chamj)ion  of  F’anama,  and  contender  for  the  world’s  title.  All  passed 
according  to  schedule  until  the  night  of  September  14,  when  about  twenty-five 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Wales  a  shock  was  felt,  followed  bv  the  sound  of  an  ex- 
])losion.  At  the  danger  signal,  which  had  been  used  before  as  the  signal  for 
lifeboat  drills,  every  man  went  calmly  to  his  station.  F’erfect  order  ])revailed 
until  the  signal  was  given,  some  two  hours  later,  dismissing  all  to  their  ((uarters. 
\\  hether  the  shock  was  actually  caused  by  a  defective  torpedo,  or  whether  it  was 
the  result  of  a  depth  boml)  which  eventually  finished  the  sea  terror  of  (iermaii)’, 
was  never  known  to  us.  Discipline  and  order  was  perfect,  however,  and  showed 
again  the  calibre  of  men  ecpial  to  the  test  of  facing  death  with  a  smile.  On  the 
morning  of  Se])tember  15  we  docked  in  Liverpool.  The  “Baltic"  went  to  dry 
dock  for  examination  and  repairs. 

FTom  Liverpool  our  eight  sections  proceeded  on  an  all-night  journey  to 
Southamjjton,  and,  after  a  short  rest,  re-embarked  for  Havre  in  company  with 
hundreds  of  English  colonials.  After  a  trip  of  twenty-four  hours  on  a  boat 
where  it  was  imj^ossible  to  move,  owing  to  an  almost  unbelievable  congestion  of 
troops,  we  landed  in  Havre,  France.  Two  days  in  the  “Rest  Camp"  at  Havre, 
and  the  whole  contingent  again  departed  by  rail  for  a  great  concentra¬ 
tion  camp  in  the  south  at  St.  Xayaire.  There  we  got  our  first  taste  of  labor, 
(iuard  details  and  fatigue  details  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  Sec¬ 
tions  worked  day  and  night.  Ambulances  must  be  assembled,  tested  and  put  in 
running  order.  And  when  all  was  finished,  on  October  12,  1917,  the  second  con¬ 
voy  dej)arted  for  the  base  camp  at  Sandricourt,  about  sixty  kilometers  south  of 
I’aris.  'Fhree  hundred  cars  comprised  this  convoy,  which  was  run  in  three  days. 
Among  the  second  convoy  of  sections  chosen  for  service,  51  was  the  only  one 
of  our  contingent,  and  thus  51  said  good-bye  to  its  lirothers  and  departed  from 
the  cam])  for  the  front,  where  it  was  to  receive  its  French  personnel  and  become 
one  of  the  units  which  covered  itself  with  honors  and  glory  hand  in  haiid  with 
those  brave  peo])le  of  F^'rance  who  are  twice  hound  in  ties  of  sentiment  with  our¬ 
selves.  X’ivent  les  j:oilus  !  Fhe  other  sections  followed  three  days  later.  Hence¬ 
forth  the  sections  took  on  a  new  name.  Fly  reason  of  attachment  to  the  F'rench 
Army,  51  was  known  as  S.  S.  LF  551  or  Section  Sanitaire  Lhiis  551  (  Fhiis  being 
abbreviation  for  FZtats  Lnis,  i.  e.,  I'nited  States).  F'ive  hundred  was  added  as 
being  the  century  serial  of  the  service.  But,  as  Sandricourt  marked  the  i)arting 
of  the  ways  and  as  the  Maroon  “triumvirate"  was  destined  to  ])lay  in  sej)arate 
theatres  of  the  great  drama,  it  is  best  to  recount  the  records  of  each  separately. 
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S.  S.  U.  551,  U.  S.  A.  A.  S. 

In  official  circles  we  were  known  as  S.  S.  L  .  551,  I  nited  States  Army  Am¬ 
bulance  Service  with  the  French  Army. 

After  leaving  Sandricourt  the  section  traveled  to  Bar-le-dnc,  arriving  at  last 
in  Chardogne  on  October  22,  1917,  where  it  was  attached  to  the  4th  D.  1.  hrench 
Army,  then  oi  repos.  The  hrench  personnel  attached  to  the  section  included  Le 
Lieutenant  Fraye,  Le  Alarechal  des  Logis  Long,  Les  Brigardiers  Marchand,  Alas- 
son  and  Bras,  Mechanic  Ferriere  and  a  cook  known  by  no  other  name  than 
“Louis.”  On  November  7,  1917,  the  section  proceeded  to  Amemont.  This  was 
our  first  taste  of  the  front;  but,  except  for  the  rumble  of  the  distant  barrage,  the 
sector  was  quiet.  The  pastes  de  seeoiirs,  or  dressing  stations,  were  as  follows; 
La  Chalarde,  Chcvelterie,  La  Chiffons,  J  off  re,  Bellevue  and  h'ontaine  Brillant. 
.Ml  through  the  winter  of  1917  and  1918,  551  worked — ready  at  all  hours  of  the 
night  and  day  to  carry  sick  and  wounded  over  roads  sometimes  knee-deep  in  mud 
and  icy  water,  through  snow  and  hail.  Our  cantonment  wais  in  an  old  stucco 
house  in  the  village.  Nearby  was  an  immense  abri,  or  dugout,  which  vve  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  use  but  once.  Just  in  the  middle  of  the  Christmas  season  a  grand  coup 
dc  main  was  made,  and  out  of  the  general  bombardment  five  giant  projectiles 
were  hurled  within  fifty  meters  of  our  base,  ^\'hen  oft'  duty,  singing,  card- 
j)laying  and  games  helped  to  pass  the  long  winter.  If  you  received  a  package 
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of  ‘‘smokes"  or  candy  from  home,  it  was  greatly  appreciated  hy  all.  d'he  one 
cigar  or  piece  of  chocolate  you  got  was  welcome.  Once  a  mock-trial  afforded 
one  of  the  best  entertainments  we  ever  had  while  in  h'rance.  d'he  mooted  cjnes- 
tion  was  to  decide  the  gnilt  of  one  Joseph  \'.  Savarese,  a  member  of  551,  who 
had  joined  us  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  who  had  the  misfortune  of  having  his  car 
l)urn  up  on  him  while  in  convoy  from  Chartre  to  Sandricourt.  d'he  defendant 
in  the  trial  lost  all  his  belongings.  Jul  Pennctt,  our  advocate,  presided  as  judge. 
John  Donovan  was  the  chief  counsel  for  the  defense,  while  I^ester  j.  Rendich  and 
“Bill"  Schmitt  were  the  prosecutors.  After  a  trial  lasting  from  8  p.  m.  to  about 
2  a.  m.,  the  defendant  was  accjuitted. 

On  December  7,  Sergeant  Painton  left  for  the  French  Automobile  School  at 
Meaux,  while  Corporal  Gordon  returned.  So  the  long  months  passed,  d'he 
French  branchardiers  by  this  time  had  found  many  friends  in  the  section.  F'ather 
llellue,  h'ather  d'useau,  and  others  said  ]\Jass  each  morning  in  the  abris.  These 
simple  priests,  many  of  them  privates,  were  real  friends,  and  their  zeal  for  the 
si)iritual  welfare  of  F'rench  and  American  alike  was  only  equalled  by  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  afford  the  greatest  physical  comfort  j)ossible  to  the  strangers  who  came 
over  the  sea  to  align  themselves  with  the  sister  Republic  of  America  in  the 
Cause  of  Ivight.  It  was  on  March  6,  1918,  that  551  lost  is  commanding  officer, 
I'irst  Lieutenant  Percy  E.  Hopkins.  M.  R.  C.  Lieutenant  Hoi)kins  was  voted  to 
he  one  of  the  best  commanding  officers  that  we  ever  had.  Quiet,  methodical,  re¬ 
sourceful  and  efficient,  he  w'as  loved  by  the  section  and  had  a  whole-souled  and 
wholly  unselfish  interest  in  its  welfare.  Mis  successor  was  F'irst  Lieutenant  An¬ 
gus  M.  Frantz,  V.  S.  A.  A.  S.  On  March  8.  1918,  the  section  at  last  left  the 
\'erdun  sector,  where  it  had  stayed  for  four  months,  and  moved  to  Camp  Fretey, 
near  Off'ecourt,  where  we  worked  for  about  two  weeks  overhauling  cars,  repair¬ 
ing  them  and  getting  all  ready  for  the  next  assignment  of  duty.  .After  all  was 
ready,  the  section  ])roceeded  under  orders  to  La  Grange  aux  Bois,  where,  on 
March  24.  we  joined  the  25th,  or  Gratie  Division.  Here  the  section  remained 
until  April  1,  1918.  Our  posts  in  this  sector  were  Chardon,  Les  Islettes  and 
h'uteau.  The  features  common  in  this  sector  were  that  the  roads  and  posts  were 
exposed  and  shelled  frequently,  and  attacks  by  enemy  planes  were  rather  ])er- 
sistent.  One  attack  on  our  base  at  Grange  aux  Bois,  which  can  be  better  located 
as  being  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  three  kilometers  from  St.  Menehould, 
I)rovided  some  excitement  and  likewise  gave  one  of  the  men  a  tale  dealing  with 
one  of  the  many  narrow  escapes  we  had.  The  avion  came  overhead,  was  held  in 
a  light  for  an  instant,  and.  passing  out  of  the  searching  beam  that  the  anti-aircraft 
guns  had  turned  on  it.  dropped  a  bomb,  partly  destroying  the  roof  of  a  house 
about  twenty  meters  from  where  we  stood,  johnny  Coll)ert,  who  was  standing 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  near  a  Foyer  da  Soldat,  but  talking  with  some  of 
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the  divisional  branchardiers,  or  stretcher  bearers,  narrowly  escaped  injury  as  the 
man  beside  him  was  killed  and  the  other  wounded.  But  just  as  we  were  getting 
settled  a  new  order  came,  and  551  again  took  to  the  road,  moving  to  Glorieux, 
situated  about  a  kilometer  from  Verdun,  this  time  on  the  west  side  of  the  city 
in  the  sector  more  jjroperly  known  as  the  Vauquay. 

W'e  arrived  on  the  4th  of  April,  the  section  being  divided,  eleven  cars  being 
on  evacuation  service  at  the  Caserne  Bevaux  and  nine  on  service  at  Glorieux. 
On  the  route  up  we  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  a  White  truck,  by  fire,  all  shop 
material  being  totally  destroyed,  while  the  exj)loding  gasoline  bidons,  etc.,  imi¬ 
tated  in  a  fair  manner  a  barrage  in  full  swing.  After  staying  apart  for  about 
five  or  six  days,  we  were  united  in  the  Seminary  at  Glorieux.  A  beautiful  park 
surrounded  by  a  stream  lined  with  elm  trees,  an  old  building  which  had  somehow 
escaped  the  destruction  of  those  days  of  fire  in  1916,  a  building  which  held  big, 
s])acious  rooms  which  welcomed  us  and  which,  after  the  winter  just  past,  were 
indeed  welcome,  d'he  ])ostes  in  this  sector  were :  Bras,  which  was  once  a  village ; 
Carrieres  d’Haudremont,  La  Fourche,  Barrage,  with  call  i)osts  at  Carrieres  des 
.■Xnglais^  I’etain  and  226.  These  latter  places  at  first  were  only  approached  at 
night  or  under  cover  of  the  morning  mist.  Afterwards,  however,  we  went  at  all 
times.  During  our  stay  in  this  place  several  things  took  place  which  were  con- 
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trary  to  our  former  experiences.  I 'or  aljout  tlie  first  four  months  of  active  duty 
we  had  not  met,  except  at  rare  intervals,  any  men  of  the  A.  K.  h'.,  except  some 
members  of  a  few  sister  sections.  Now  we  found  that  not  only  had  S.  S.  I'.  510, 
of  Harvard,  been  stationed  in  the  same  sector  as  ourselves,  hut  also  in  the  same 
cantonment.  Likewise  we  (piickly  discovered  many  friends  in  the  13th  Railroad 
Lngineers  stationed  at  Souilly  and  h'lenry.  Alntnal  visits  and  baseball  games 
})assed  the  spring  and  dry  season  pleasantly.  Section  551  maintained  an  open 
house,  while  reunions  and  entertainments,  to  which  the  poilii  was  always  wel¬ 
come,  lightened  the  burdens  of  war  during  the  ([uieter  moments  of  our  stay  in 
this  sector.  One  of  the  best  friends  that  we  had  in  the  13th  was  “Red”  ()'Keefe, 
who  never  failed  to  appear  when  most  wished  for  with  a  fair  detachment  of  his 
regiment  trailing  along,  it  seems  that  when  we  finally  left  X'erdnn  we  jiarted 
not  so  much  from  the  associations  of  the  regiment  in  which  we  found  so  many 
friends,  but,  as  Pete  Sibon,  our  French  Brigadier,  said,  we  were  leaving  “dat 
regiment  of  Red.’’ 

Put,  as  things  passed,  we  suddenly  had  the  war  brought  home  to  us  in  a 
way  that  only  disaster  can  impress.  Once  before,  when  things  had  gotten  very 
active  on  our  arrival,  Jim  McManus,  Joe  Murphy  and  Charley  Kosco  had  been 
gassed.  Rut  now  they  had  fully  recovered  and  the  incident  was  forgotten.  (  )n 
this  occasion,  however.  Jack  Hamilton,  a  member  of  510,  was  mortally  wounded 
by  two  77's  which  hit  his  car  directly  while  standing  outside  of  the  abri  at  a  ])lace 
called  X'acherville.  Sections  551,  510  and  505,  which  was  situated  ouly  a  short 
distance  away  in  Glorieux  Hospital,  attended  the  funeral  in  formation.  This  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  evident  cases  of  Cerinan  disregard  for  the  Red  Cross,  as 
there  was  little  firing  either  before  or  after  the  affair.  Jack  was  well  liked  by 
everyone  who  met  him.  Our  grief  was  truly  sincere. 

Towards  the  end  of  July  the  sector  became  a  little  more  active.  Once  the 
cantonment  was  shelled.  Another  time  a  baseball  game  was  called  in  the  seventh 
inning  for  a  similar  cause,  the  fourth  or  fifth  shell  demolishing  the  pitcher’s  box. 
d'his  was  one  of  the  last  games  played.  Uj)  to  this  date  we  lost  one  game  and 
won  five;  not  a  liad  record,  considering  that  section  stars  like  Frank  Holahan, 
Jack  Burchill  and  Joe  Nunan  were  not  always  playing  in  the  same  game.  So  the 
summer  was  not  exactly  without  some  glory,  even  from  a  military  standpoint. 
Jack  Burchill  and  Leo  O’Crady  performed  a  feat  at  the  time  which  gained  a 
felicitation  from  the  Division.  A  munition  cart  had  been  wrecked  on  the  road 
in  front  of  them,  and,  in  order  to  get  through,  it  was  necessary  to  clear  the  road 
of  a  number  of  grenades  which  had  fallen  from  the  wagon.  Heedless  of  the 
danger,  both  left  the  car  loaded  with  blesses  at  a  safe  distance  and  cleared  a  jiath 
for  the  ambulance  under  fire,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  I'rench.  Previously, 
rommy  ( )’Connor  and  Burchill,  when  we  first  arrived  at  Caserne  Bevaux,  had 
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entered  the  enclosure  of  a  munition  dump  that  Mim  artillery  fire  had  exploded, 
and,  while  the  bursting  munition  was  still  exploding,  rescued  three  wounded 
men  and  had  recovered  the  body  of  a  fourth.  As  we  were  attached  to  no  Divi¬ 
sion  at  the  time,  a  reward  under  the  French  .system  was  too  irregular  to  he  pos¬ 
sible. 

On  August  3  we  left  the  52d  1).  I.  or  Infantry  Division  of  the  Second  F'rench 
Army  and  again  went  on  evacuation  duty  until  August  14.  On  this  date  vve  again 
l)roceeded  further  west  to  I'erm  Feauchamp,  near  Auzeville,  with  the  73d  1).  1., 
to  which  we  became  attached  on  (putting  X'erdun.  Arriving  at  Beauchamp,  we 
found  the  sector  cpiiet,  and  profited  by  the  moments  afforded  to  overhaul  all  ma¬ 
terial.  Here  we  stayed  until  September  21,  when  we  again  moved,  passing 
through  various  small  villages  on  what  constituted  a  twelve-day  hike  made  up  of 
short  moves,  many  evacuations  and  general  uncertainty.  During  the  days  scpiad- 
rons,  made  up  of  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  planes,  passed  over 
the  lines  on  daylight  bombing  expeditions.  Somme  Tourbe,  Snippes,  Somme 
.Snippes,  Auve  and  other  towns  were  touched,  until  finally  the  section  arrived  in 
Souin  in  time  for  the  greatest  and  last  battle  of  the  Champagne  on  October  3. 
Mere  we  saw  nothing  but  ruins.  Aerial  activity  kept  up,  day  and  night.  Column 
after  column  of  troops  and  munition  trains  j^oured  past  our  base,  jamming  the 
roads  in  a  gigantic  concourse  of  trafific.  As  soon  as  possible  we  settled  ourselves 
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in  a  field,  constructed  shelters  and  immediately  joined  the  cars  which  had  en¬ 
tered  on  service  in  advance,  d'he  relief  having  been  thus  established,  we  started 
by  operating  between  Sonin  and  Somme- 1 ’y.  The  location  of  these  places  may 
he  l)etter  known  when  the  reader  understands  that  the  main  ol)jective  of  the  at¬ 
tack  was  \'ou7ders.  \Try  few  times  during  the  war,  comparative!}'  speaking,  had 
the  line  changed  so  rapidly.  So  (juick  was  the  allied  advance  that  we  often  en¬ 
tered  abris  and  barracks  and  found  fresh  evidences  of  hasty  retreat.  Fires  still 
glowing  in  stoves,  fresh  food  strewn  on  the  tal)les  and  other  signs  spoke  more 
strongly  than  the  words  which  recount  them  that  at  last  the  Mun  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  land  he  held  so  long.  Ouickly  the  posts  lost  their  identity  by  name 
and  became  only  numbers  located  in  no  place  in  particular.  For  five  days — from 
the  5th  to  the  10th  of  October — the  section  worked  with  what  snatches  of  sleep 
were  possible.  Driving  day  and  night  over  roads  which  were  roads  in  name  only, 
clotted  with  trafific,  broken  by  huge  mine  craters  and  shell  holes,  roads  which 
.American  engineers  and  French  “Gciiics"  worked  on  continuously  mending,  fill¬ 
ing  in,  hoarding  and  remaking.  Those  muddy  figures,  shovel  or  pick  in  hand, 
standing  by  to  let  trafific  pass  remain  long  in  the  memory.  Thus  worked  the  way- 
makers  of  the  Army.  Day  and  night  followed  successively  until  count  of  them 
was  lost.  Days  and  nights,  and  days  a  long  nightmare  of  thundering  barrages, 
cold,  wet  mud,  wounded  men,  cries  and  curses,  stiffening,  discolored  bodies  in 
blue,  khaki  and  gray-green,  mingled  with  heaps  of  delnfis,  while  through  all  the 
clanging  of  confused  order  the  whining  high  notes  of  the  enemy  shells,  whistling 
or  screaming  close  by,  sounded  ever  and  again.  Hut,  in  spite  of  all,  and  woven  in 
the  kaleidoscope  of  matter,  there  pulsed  the  glory  and  wild  eagerness  of  the 
greatest  of  games.  Many  escapes,  almost  miraculous  in  nature,  but  too  numerous 
to  particularize,  took  jilace.  At  last,  on  the  fifth  day,  the  violence  of  the  attack  was 
somewhat  abated.  Work  was  not  so  intensive,  though  no  less  continuous.  Heavy 
shelling  took  place  at  intervals.  Once  Oeorge  Oraham  took  the  truck,  and,  under 
a  heavy  homhardment,  effected  the  civilian  evacuation  of  Attigny.  The  shelling 
continued  in  sj)ite  of  the  white  flag  clearly  in  evidence,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
non-coml)atants  sought  safety,  and  so  close  were  the  explosions  of  l)ursting  shells 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  truck  was  the  ol^jective,  and  not  the  town.  However, 
George  drove  the  Harford  safely  through  it  all,  and,  in  spite  of  the  rough-going, 
our  good  old  ark  was  faithful. 

iXumerous  little  deeds  and  big  deeds  entitle  many  more  to  more  extensive 
mention.  The  mechanics,  especially  Tom  Dwyer,  made  the  record  of  the  section 
possible.  Tom,  although  j,ust  back  from  the  hospital  and  recovered  from  a  seri¬ 
ous  operation,  often  volunteered  in  taking  a  trick  at  the  f^ostes  when  the  driver  was 
too  fatigued  to  drive  with  safety.  Xot  one  car  during  the  whole  engagement  was 
out  of  commission  for  more  than  five  hours.  Throughout  the  duration  of  action 
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Lieutenant  I^'rantz  worked  day  and  night  in  assuring  liaso)i  between  the  pastes 
and  the  section  and  looking  to  the  general  welfare  of  onr  outfit.  After  having 
reached  onr  farthest  advanced  paste  at  Chnfifihy,  the  section  moved  to  Lefifinconrt 
and  remained  there  until  the  24th  of  October,  when  we  moved  to  Rifont  (a  town 
with  only  a  name),  rested  in  dngonts  for  a  few  days,  and  then  ])roceeded  in  a 
long,  three-day  jump  to  Raccarat  in  the  Lorraine  sector.  “Ifill”  Alaran,  faithful 
as  section  clerk,  proved  e([ually  capable  in  handling  the  ravitailbiient  or  mess, 
having  replaced  Jim  Gordon,  who  was  sent  to  Paris  for  dental  treatment  and  was 
later  definitely  assigned  there.  “Bill”  then  received  his  long-deserved  advance  to 
a  corporalship.  At  Lefifinconrt  Sergeant  Xunan  was  sent  to  the  Motor  Transport 
School  and  received  a  second  lieutenancy.  Jack  Cantwell,  who  had  jdayed  left 
end  on  the  N'arsity  at  College,  was  requested  for  the  Service  Team,  which  later 
won  the  championship  of  Paris  and  surrounding  camps. 

At  last,  moving  rapidly,  we  followed  the  Division  to  the  Lorraine  sector, 
where  a  rest  was  intended.  The  Division,  having  lost  sixty  j^er  cent,  or  about 
8,500  men  during  a  space  of  about  fifteen  days  of  actual  fighting,  must  he  re- 
f armed  or  again  recruited.  The  section  then  arrived  in  Itaccarat  on  October  29, 
1918,  stayed  at  St.  Christojjher  six  days  and  then  moved  to  Alerveiller.  It  was 
here  that  we  received  the  armistice.  A  touring  car  bearing  a  blindfolded  Ger¬ 
man  ofificer  to  the  rear  divisional  headcpiarters  at  10  a.  ni.,  cheers  by  the  French¬ 
men,  a  stunning  silence  at  11  o'clock  when  the  big  guns  ceased.  No,  we  cotdd 
hardly  believe  it.  The  W'ar  was  over;  and  yet,  while  happy,  we  did  not  quite 
feel  the  same  degree  of  exhilaration  we  had  often  anticipated.  The  surroundings 
were  just  the  same,  there  was  still  work  to  do.  About  five  days  after  the  armis- 
lice  the  section  moved  u])  with  the  Division  into  the  occupied  territorv,  namely, 
-Msace.  During  the  months  of  December,  January  and  I'ebruary  we  moved 
around  the  larger  and  smaller  towns  of  1 'ranee’s  returned  provinces. 

Lieutenant  Frantz,  who  had  left  on  permission  while  we  were  at  Merveiller, 
was  stricken  with  pneumonia,  probably  brought  on  by  his  tireless  activity,  unself¬ 
ish  exposure  during  the  attack.  Sergeant  h'rank  Ilolahan,  who  had  replaced  Ser¬ 
geant  Xunan,  managed  afifairs  well  until  about  December  7  or  8,  when  First 
Lieutenant  Harlan  R.  Amen,  U.  S.  A.  A.  S.,  arrived  with  much-needed  pay  and 
tcok  charge  of  the  section.  Lieutenant  Amen  proved  most  capable  and  was  well 
liked  by  the  section,  keeping  up  section  spirit  by  his  absolute  fairness  and  meth¬ 
ods  during  the  most  trying  period  of  our  service,  i.  e.,  waiting  to  go  home. 

Passing  through  numberless  small  towns,  we  were  finally  cantoned  in  Savern 
for  about  seven  weeks,  where'  we  held  a  Christmas  dinner  and  a  New  Year's  cele¬ 
bration.  W’e  then  went  to  Saarhurg,  and  on  February  20,  1919,  received  orders 
to  depart  to  Metz  and  consecpiently  to  proceed  tb  Paris  on  the  27th,  arriving  there 
on  March  1.  After  having  checked  ofif  all  material  and  having  only  two  cars  out 
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of  twenty-three  coiulenined,  we  set  out  for  the  l)ase  eanip  at  h'errieres,  arriving 
there  the  night  of  the  5(1.  Thence  we  were  ])ennitte(l  to  go  to  I’aris,  to  see  the 
service  show  which  was  played  in  the  Champs  Ivlysee  Theatre,  d'he  play,  "Let’s 
(io!”  comjxjsed,  staged  and  directed  by  men  in  the  service,  all  done  by  enlisted 
pers(mnel,  even  inchuling  the  scenery  j)ainting,  was  voted  the  best  service  show 
in  the  A.  1C  V.  Returning  to  base  cam]),  the  section  went  through  the  usual  pro¬ 
cesses  of  being  deloused,  re-e(iuipi)ed,  etc.,  and  on  March  9,  1919,  left  l)ase  cam]) 
at  1'errif‘res.  Here  we  regretted  the  loss  of  Lieutenant  Amen,  who  was  detached 
for  further  service  with  another  section.  First  Lieutenant  Murr}-  C)ly])hant  took 
command. 

After  three  days  in  the  railroad  invention  known  as  a  troo])  train,  and  lab¬ 
eled  -jO  houuncs,  8  cJicvaiix,  we  arrived  in  llrest.  Staying  in  Rrest  for  six  days, 
we  finallv  embarked  on  the  C.  ,9.  Trans])ort  " President  (Irant,"  and,  after  an  un¬ 
eventful  hut  crowded  tri]),  steamed  into  Newport  News,  Va.,  on  the  2d  of  A])ril. 
.\  few  days  in  Camp  Stewart,  and  we  were  sent  to  Cam]j  Lee  at  City  Point,  where 
we  received  those  all-im])ortant  papers,  namely,  honorable  discharges.  Thus  we 
])arted,  hut  the  section  has  not  ceased  to  l)e.  ( )ur  record  has  stood  to  be  com¬ 
mended  officially  and  will  stand  forever  commended  in  memory.  Those  whose 
discharges  bore  the  notation  of  a  croix  dc  yiicrrc  were: 


1st  Lieut.  Angus  Af.  h'rantz 
Sgt.  Joseph  I).  Nunan 
Sgt.  Frank  A.  llolahan 
Sgt.  1  lenry  Mel).  Painton 
Pvt.  Fdward  1'.  Pennett 
Mech.  Thomas  E.  Dwyer 
I’vt.,  1st  Class,  Wdlliam  A.  I"ay 
"  "  Charles  1>.  Kosco 

Joseph  A.  Mur])hy 


Pvt.,  1st  Class,  John  L.  (I’Brien 
"  "  John  P.  O’Brien 

Thomas  J.  ( J’Connor 
I. ester  J.  Rendich 
Leontine  W  alsh 
Pvt.  Janies  J.  McManus 
"  I'homas  F.  W’alsh 
"  Leo  A.  O’Grady 


All  the  citations  were  awarded  for  service  between  the  5th  and  10th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  in  the  Chanpiagne  off'ensive  and  were  received  February  20,  1919,  except 
those  of  Nunan.  John  L.  O’Brien,  O’Cfonnor  and  Tom  Wkilsh,  which  were 
awarded  immediately  after  the  off'ensive.  John  P.  O’Brien,  who  had  been  seri¬ 
ously  gassed  in  the  Cham]iagne,  was  later  sent  to  the  hospital  and  did  not  return 
to  service  until  long  after  the  armistice.  One  citation  which  was  most  po])ular 
was  the  one  awarded  to  MarccJial  dcs  logis  Louis  Alarchand,  who  had  lieen  at¬ 
tached  to  the  section  from  the  beginning  of  active  service  and  who  was  the  best 
and  stanchest  friend  of  all  our  Allies.  A  little,  unassuming  man,  courteous  al¬ 
ways  and  always  seeking  the  welfare  of  the  men,  Marchand  was  greatl\-  missed 
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when  he  finally  left  ns  to  be  discharged.  During  a  year  and  a  half  of  active  ser¬ 
vice  S.  S.  U.  551  evacuated  over  40,000  soldiers  of  the  French  Army.  In  the 
Champagne  we  evacuated  many  of  which  no  record  was  made,  including  over 
700  men  of  the  2d  and  36th  Divisions  of  the  American  Army. 

lint  all  is  over,  and  yet  our  organization  has  a  higher  and  fairer  existence  in 
memory  and  mutual  afifection,  for  we  have  experienced  the  great  adventure  and 
found  much  good  in  it  by  a  new  sense  of  the  value  of  friendship  and  respect. 
.\nd  so,  for  a  little  while,  we  say  ‘‘farewell.’' 


I'lX.’kE  Roster  of  S.  S.  F.  551,  U .  S.  A.  A.  S. 


h'rank  A.  Molahan . Sgt.,  1st  Class 

Edward  F.  Bennett . Pvt.,  1st  Class 

John  R.  Burchill . Pvt.,  1st  Class 

Leo  G.  Cadden . Pvt.,  1st  Class 

John  J.  Cantwell . Sgt. 

Eugene  Clifford . Pvt.,  1st  Class 

John  J.  Colbert . Pvt.,  1st  Class 

George  V.  Collins . Mechanic 

John  Cregan  . Pvt. 

Anthony  B.  Delahant . Pvt. 

John  C.  Donovan . Pvt.,  1st  Class 

Paul  T.  Dunn . Mechanic 

Thomas  E.  Dwyer . Alechanic 

Walter  Ewasko . Mechanic 

W'illiam  A.  Lay . Pvt.,  1st  Class 

John  B.  Feeney . ^Mechanic 

George  E.  Graham . Pvt.,  1st  Class 

Joseph  M.  Flarris . (Mok 

Kenneth  M.  Johnson.  .  .Pvt.,  1st  Class 

Charles  B.  Kosco . Pvt.,  1st  Class 

James  J.  McManus . Pvt. 

Thomas  E.  Mahoney . Pvt. 


William  H.  Maran . Corporal 

Aloysius  Messemer . Pvt.,  1st  Class 

Edward  J.  Mullen . Pvt. 

Joseph  A.  Murphy . Pvt.,  1st  Class 

John  L.  O'Brien . Pvt.,  1st  Class 

John  P.  O'Brien . Pvt.,  1st  Class 

Thomas  J.  O'Connor..  .Pvt.,  1st  Class 

Sidney  O’Donoghue. .  .  .Pvt.,  1st  Class 

Leo  A.  O’Grady . Pvt. 

1  lenry  McD.  Painton . Sgt. 

John  K.  Rea . Cook 

James  L.  Reilly . Pvt.,  1st  Class 

Lester  J.  Rendich . Pvt.,  1st  Class 

Joseph  V.  Savarese.  .  .  .Pvt.,  1st  Class 

William  J.  Schmitt . Pvt.,  1st  Class 

Lorrain  G.  Smith . Sgt. 

Ralph  T.  Tierney . Pvt. 

Arthur  M.  Vogel . Pvt.,  1st  Class 

Leontine  A.  Walsh . Pvt.,  1st  Class 

Thomas  F.  WMlsh . Pvt. 

William  B.  Wilson . Pvt.,  1st  Class 

Charles  B.  Young . Mechanic 


i\lEN  Lost  to  the  Origin.al 

Joseph  Baxter 
George  Bronstein 
Myron  R.  Dassett 
James  E.  Gordon 
Harry  Haugh 


Section  Through  Tr.vnsfer 

Paul  Labbee 
John  Lang 
Cliff'ord  Lind 
Peter  AIcNulty 
James  Sheppard 
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S.  S.  r.  552 

S.  S.  U.  552,  rushing  their  cars  to  conij^letion,  left  St.  Xazaire  (Jctoher  15, 
1917,  and,  after  three  days’  running,  arrived  in  Sandrieourt  October  18.  All  sec¬ 
tions  up  to  this  ])oint  had  followed  the  footsteps  of  551,  and  for  this  reason  there 
is  no  need  to  go  into  endless  repetition.  Section  552  left  Sandicourt  on  October 
28.  1917,  for  Xoyon,  and  arrived  the  same  day.  ( )n  the  following  day  the  section 
became  attached  to  the  81st  D.  1.  of  the  French  Army  and  moved  with  the  divi¬ 
sion  on  reserve  until  they  finally  went  on  steady  active  duty  on  December  21, 
1917,  at  I'davyle  Martel.  Here  the  section  took  over  the  [^ostcs  of  the  sector  in 
the  midst  of  a  blinding  snowstorm.  The  roads  were  almost  impossible  to  find 
and  a  gas  attack  was  in  progress.  On  December  27,  while  in  this  sector,  Harry 
Mackenzie  and  Cecil  Carroll,  on  post  at  La  Sabliere,  encountered  heavy  shelling, 
more  than  six  hundred  shells  being  thrown  over  in  less  than  three  hours.  The 
abri  in  which  the  post  was  situated  was  almost  entirely  demolished,  the  car  was 
destroyed,  and  Mackenzie  and  Carrol  almost  killed  by  pieces  of  eclat,  or  shell 
])ieces,  entering  through  the  roof.  “Speed"  Braney,  Bob  Ryan  and  Jack  Cassidy, 
going  to  post  for  the  \vrecked  car,  had  a  narrow  escape,  their  own  car  riddled 
and  the  shell  fire  making  the  road  almost  impassable.  All  three  were  later  com¬ 
mended  by  Colonel  Kean,  their  chief  of  service,  for  their  fidelity  to  duty. 

After  this  introduction  to  Boche  artillery,  the  section  lingered  in  close  con- 
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tact  with  their  opening  experience  until  January  10,  1918,  when  they  left  for  Vic- 
sur-Aisne  and  arrived  there  seven  days  later.  Here  the  section  stayed  with  noth¬ 
ing  worthy  of  mention  hapjiening,  filling  out  the  ordinary  routine  of  ambulance 
sections  until  March  13,  1918,  when  orders  came  to  move  on  to  the  Somme  de¬ 
fensive,  first  arriving  at  Crefy  en  X'aloise,  moving  through  various  towns  and 
finally  entering  the  defensive  proper  at  Crefigny  on  March  24,  1918.  I  lerc  the 
line  broke,  and  the  lloches  advanced  about  thirty  kilometers.  So  sudden  was  the 
retreat  that  the  section,  leaving  on  five  minutes'  notice,  was  compelled  to  abandon 
all  material  and  four  cars.  Even  as  they  left  the  town  the  Hun  was  entering  on 
the  other  side,  not  a  half-mile  down  the  road.  During  the  retreat  First  Lieuten¬ 
ant  E.  F.  llerl.  Sergeant,  1st  Class,  John  h'.  Gargan  and  Sergeant  George  H. 
Lowe,  Jr.,  remained  at  Crefigny,  until  the  Germans  were  about  two  hundred 
meters  away,  directing  evacuations.  The  section  then  retreated  to  Salency,  and 
the  next  day  were  compelled  to  retire  to  Noyon.  Here  “Speed”  Braney,  Rut¬ 
ledge  Howard  and  Louis  Craco  were  the  last  men  to  leave,  as  a  further  retire¬ 
ment  was  necessary.  So  long,  however,  did  they  stay  in  trying  to  get  out  the 
wounded  that  they  barely  escaped  being  taken  prisoners.  The  section  then  im¬ 
mediately  moved  to  Compiegne,  and  on  March  28,  1918,  settled  in  Tracy  le  Mont, 
where  they  stayed  until  Aj:)!'!!  5  en  repos,  and  then  went  to  Janville,  leaving  on 
AiJril  15.  On  this  date  552  moved  to  \’illers-sur-Condem  and  left  May  1,  arriving 
in  Elmcourt  in  time  for  the  Mondidier-Noyon  defensive.  Joe  Calhoun,  “Bill”  Et- 
tinger  and  Ray  Hannon  were  at  the  IMst  of  Gury  when  the  attack  started.  Here 
the  violent  shell  fire  destroyed  their  cars  and  the  three  were  forced  to  run  seven 
kilometers  on  foot,  through  the  bombardment,  to  avoid  being  taken  prisoners.  Be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  o’clock  the  next  morning,  the  bombardment  increased  in  in¬ 
tensity  and  Charles  Dolan  and  George  Mayer  were  designated  to  drive  the  first 
car  from  the  cantonment.  While  driving  towards  La  Marais  a  shell.  ex])loding 
nearhy,  wounded  both  in  the  legs,  while  the  concussion  stalled  the  motor  of  the 
ambulance.  Both  tried  to  start  it  again,  but  could  not  crank  it,  being  unable  to 
stand.  Suddenly  another  shell  exploded  nearby  and  Dolan,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
seat  of  the  car,  resting,  was  killed;  the  piece  of  shrapnel  piercing  his  hrain.  Mayer, 
who  had  fallen  alongside  of  the  car,  being  weakened  by  loss  of  blood,  lay  there 
for  two  hours,  when  he  was  carried  to  a  crossroads  by  the  French  branchardiers. 
Charlie  Cnrtin  picked  him  np  and  drove  him  to  the  hospital.  Later,  1st  Lieutenant 
Alartin  S.  Owens,  who  relieved  Lt.  Berl  on  May  10,  1918,  accompanied  hy  Steve 
Dresser  and  Harry  IMathis,  recovered  Dolan’s  body,  where  it  lay  less  than  300 
meters  from  the  German  lines.  For  this  they  were  commended  by  General 
I'ershing.  John  Cassidy  and  Dresser,  at  advance  ])ost,  were  the  first  who  made 
evacuations  through  the  barrage.  Every  man  in  this  attack  was  taxed  to  the  ut¬ 
most  in  evacuating  the  wounded,  often  through  a  storm  of  machine-gun  bullets, 
while  the  roads  were  being  shelled  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  kilometers  behind  the 
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lines  in  one  of  the  heaviest  harraj^es  in  the  war.  Thence  552  moved  in  retreat 
through  Marest  and  X'illers-sur-Condnn,  which  they  had  to  leave  immediately. 

Sto|)j)ing  at  Condnn  on  June  10,  1918,  Marry  Alathis  was  wounded  in  eight 
different  places  when  a  shell  struck  close  by  his  car.  The  wounds,  though  serious, 
were  not  mortal.  On  June  12.  1918,  Charlie  Dolan  was  buried  with  military 
honors  in  the  Royallien  Cemetery,  Compiegne,  France.  Always  cheerful  and 
conscientious,  cheering  his  fellows  up  to  the  last  moment  of  that  terrible  night 
when  he  left  the  cantonment  in  the  hot  mist  of  l)attle  ;  faithful  and  brave  through 
the  death-laden  danger  of  those  black  roads,  be  slept,  with  eyes  that  saw  not  the 
tears,  and  ears  that  heard  not  the  sighs  of  the  friends  who  had  learned  to  love 
him.  Meanwhile,  further  retreated,  stayed  one  day  at  Aleaux  and  arrived  on 
July  4  at  Chandefontaine :  stayed  until  August  18.  Wdiile  at  Chandefontaine, 
Marry  Alackenzie,  engaged  in  loading  truck  under  heavy  bombardment,  was  struck 
on  the  head  by  a  heavy  piece  of  eclat  or  shell  fragment,  but  was  saved  from 
serious  injury  by  bis  helmet.  The  section  then  proceeded  to  Alaft'recourt.  Start¬ 
ing  here  on  September  26.  1918,  until  October  15,  the  sector  became  lively  and  tbe 
section  worked  day  and  night,  evacuating  the  wounded  and  constantly  moving, 
passing  through  the  towns  of  Terme  de  Alontinet,  Maute  Batiste  and  Dommartin. 
On  October  1,  Sergeant  Ceorge  M.  Lowe  was  wounded  in  left  shoulder  directing 
the  evacuation  of  wounded  at  Condy  les  Autry.  On  December  12,  1st  Lieutenant 
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Martin  Owens  was  relieved  from  duty  and  assigned  to  Provost  duty  in  Paris.  He 
was  succeeded  by  1st  Lieutenant  Walter  J.  Gores.  The  section  moved  from  town 
to  town,  passing  through  Servon,  Autry,  Mafifrecourt,  Valmy,  St.  Remy,  Mar- 
gene,  Chatillon,  Wassy,  Poissons,  Coussy,  Vittel,  Pains  les  Bains,  Xertigny,  St. 
Xahord.  Le  Thillot,  until  IDecemher  21,  1918,  when  they  entered  WAsserling, 
xMsace,  with  the  81  1).  T,  or  Division  d' I nfantcrie,  and  became  part  of  the  army 
of  occupation.  IMoving  still  further,  they  i)assed  through  several  small  towns 
and  on  January  22,  1919,  arrived  in  Colmar,  which  they  (]uit  on  February  26,  1919. 
During  the  month  of  January,  552  lost  its  old  division  and  became  attached  to 
the  1st  D.  Cuirrassiers  a  Pied,  d'hey  were  again  detached  and  F'ehruary  28,  1919, 
were  put'at  the  disj^osal  of  the  36  D.  1.  On  March  12,  the  outfit  left  Saisheim  for 
Base  Camp  at  F'errieres,  where  they  underwent  the  usual  routine  of  physical  ex¬ 
aminations,  etc.,  before  leaving  for  the  embarkation  port.  At  last  they  left  the 
Base  Cam])  on  March  20,  1919.  Two  days  later  they  arrived  in  Brest,  and  on  the 
13th  of  A})ril  set  sail.  After  a  ten-day  voyage  the  ship  jjulled  into  the  harbor 
they  had  left  nearly  twenty  months  before.  Going  to  Camp  Dix,  they  were  dis¬ 
charged  on  April  26,  1919,  and  thus  joined  the  vast  fraternity  of  discharged 
heroes,  and  were  able  once  more  to  join  hands  with  the  men  of  their  sister  sec¬ 
tions  on  the  same  footing  as  they  once  held  when  first  they  answered  the  call. 
Yes,  they  were  civilians,  hut  they  had  seen  the  great  adventure  and  learned  the 
fullest  lesson.  Those  who  received  croi.v  dc  yucrrc  for  valor  during  action  in 
the  Somme  defensive,  March,  1918,  were; 

Mech.  Robert  E.  Ryan. 

Pvt.,  1  CL,  John  B.  Sheehy. 

Pvt.,  1  CL,  John  R.  Hannon. 

1  hese  citations  were  regimental. 

FMr  the  Mondidier-Moyon  defensive,  from  June  9-12,  1918,  divisional  cita¬ 
tions  were  awarded  to : 

1st.  Lt.  Martin  S.  Owens. 

Sgt.  George  S.  Lowe,  Jr. 

Sgt.  Joseph  P.  Braney. 

Pvt.,  1  CL,  Charles  J.  Dolan  ( j)osthumously  ) . 

George  Mayer. 

Harry  \\L  Mathis. 

George  E.  Pitt. 

Stephen  R.  Dresser. 

W  illiam  L.  Ettinger. 

Charles  B.  Austin. 

David  A.  Gellery. 

John  J.  Cassidy. 
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Regimental  citations  were  awarded  to 

I’vt.,  1  CL,  John  B.  Sheehy. 

Joseph  W.  Corwin. 

In  the  Argonne  offensive,  divisional  citations  were  given  to  the  following  for 
service  from  September  26  to  Xovember  4,  1918: 

Pvt.,  1  Cl.,  Pdward  J.  Duffy. 

Chris  31.  Johnston. 

J’vt.  Mark  P.  Kearns. 

Pvt.,  Rutledge  j.  Howard. 

Charles  C.  Sullivan. 

I'red  M.  Gucken. 

Joseph  R.  Calhoun. 

Samuel  B.  Lansing. 

“  James  L.  Lynch. 


riie  roster  of  S.  S.  C 

'.  552  was  as 

follows : 

Charles  B.  ^Vustin . 

.  31ech. 

Rutledge  1.  Howard  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  Corporal 

Lawrence  Boatman . 

Pvt.,  1st  Cl. 

Christopher  31.  Johnston , 

.  .Pvt.,  Lst  Cl. 

Iosei)h  P.  Branev . 

.  .  .  Sergeant 

3Iark  P.  Kearns . 

. Private 

fosei)h  R.  Calhoun . 

Pvt.,  1st  Cl. 

Samuel  B.  Lansing . 

.  Pvt.,  1st  Cl. 

|ohn  L.  Calnan . 

.  .  .  Sergeant 

Elwood  Lawrence . 

. Private 

loseph  3\'.  Corwin  . 

.Pvt,  1st  Cl. 

George  E.  Lowe,  Ir. ... 

.Sgt.,  1st  Cl. 

Louis  A.  Craco . 

.  Pvt.,  1st  Cl. 

(Commissioned  1st  Lt., 

Nov.,  1918) 

Thomas  P.  Coughlin  .... 

. Pvt. 

lames  L.  Lynch . 

.  .  Pvt.,  1st  Cl. 

Charles  A.  Curtin . 

,  Pvt.,  1st  Cl. 

Thomas  A.  Lynch . 

.  .Pvt,  1st  Cl. 

lohn  J.  Cassidy . 

....  31ech. 

Harrv  K.  Mackenzie  ... 

.  .  Pvt.,  1st  Cl. 

Charles  J.  Dolan  (killed  in 

action. 

James  F.  Aleehan,  Jr.  .  .  . 

.  .  Pvt.,  1st  Cl. 

June  9,  1918 ) . 

.  Pvt.,  1st  Cl. 

lohn  J.  3Ioriartv . 

. Private 

Stephen  R.  Dresser . 

Pvt,  l.stCl. 

George  E.  Pitt . 

.  Pvt.,  1st  CL 

Arthur  \\'.  Duff' . 

.  Sgt.,  1st  Cl. 

Charles  E.  Putnam  .  .  .  . 

. Private 

Ldward  J.  Duffy . 

Pvt,  1st  Cl. 

xAlbert  J.  Rohrer . 

. Cook 

\\  illiam  L.  Ettinger . 

,  Pvt.,  1st  Cl. 

Robert  E.  Ryan  . 

.  .  .  3Iechanic 

David  xA..  Gallery . 

Pvt.,  1st  Cl. 

John  B.  Sheehy . 

.  Pvt.,  1st  CL 

lohn  F.  Gargan . 

.  .  . Sergeant 

Charles  C.  Sullivan . 

.  .  .  3Iechanic 

William  Graff' . 

....  Private 

Elmer  B.  Wdnterhalter .  . 

Pvt.,  1st  CL 

I'red  31.  Gucken . 

.  .  .  .  Private 

xAnthony  W'eileder . 

. Private 

lohn  R.  Hannon . 

.  .  . Sergeant 

31ex\  Formerly  Attached. 

1  Ivacinth  P.  Killikelly  ... 

.  . .  .  Private 

xA.ndrew  Daly . 

. Private 

Edward  1  lawilka  . 

.  .  3Iechanic 

Peter  C.  W’alsh . 
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W'alter  Harper . 

. Corporal 

Ifdward  Kelly  . 

.  .  .Pvt.,  1st  Cl. 

Charles  Connors . 

. Corporal 

Austin  R.  Lake  .... 

.  .  .  .  Pvt.,  1st  Cl. 

.Anthony  1  litdiani  .  .  .  . 

. Private 

Mark  E.  Woolf  _ 

.  .  .  .  Pvt.,  1st  Cl. 

Louis  Lrinez  . 

. Private 

h'rank  Hopkins,  Jr.  . 

.  .  .  .  Pvt.,  1st  Cl. 

|ohn  \\'ard  . 

. Private 

Cecil  1).  Carroll  .... 

.  .  .  .  Pvt.,  1st  Cl. 

Latrick  Hart  . 

. Private 

Welton  I’ercy  . 

.  .  .  .Pvt.,  1st  Cl. 

S.  S.  U.  553. 

( )n  ( )clol)cr  28,  1917,  S.  vS.  L'.  553  left  Sandricourt  and  proceeded  to  A’ierzy, 
where  they  were  attached  to  the  38th  I).  1.,  or  Moroccan  “Flying  Division  of 
h'rance.”  ddiis  division,  made  nj)  of  the  fourth  Zouaves,  69th  Chasseurs,  R.  I. 
Colonials,  Africa,  506  Chasseurs  d’Afric,  S.  A.  L.  52  Aviation,  117th  Artillery 
and  the  32d  Light  Artillery,  I'rench,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  attacking  divi¬ 
sions  in  the  h'rench  Army. 

Curiously  enough,  though  not  to  he  wondered  at,  in  a  land  that  ev  "'h 
])roved  the  world's  melting  pot,  the  division  numbered  many  Americans, 

Artillery  alone  carrying  over  sixty  of  our  countrymen  on  its  rolls.  To  be  ;  iLacned 
to  such  a  division  was  a  distinction. 

But  lest  we  digress,  the  section  followed  the  division  through  a  perio'  e- 
serve  from  N’ierzy  to  Ressons-sur-Matz,  where  ou  March  23,  1918,  thev  moved 
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into  the  great  Soninie  defensive.  So  hot  was  the  action  that,  on  arriving  at  Kessons 
at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the}-  were  obliged  to  leave  five  hours  later  in  order 
to  escape  capture.  Retreating  to  Belloy,  they  again  retreated  in  three  days,  losing- 
all  equipment,  h'ifteen  days  afterwards  they  started  on  repos  at  a  place  called 
Les  Agneux  where  they  rested,  and  overhauled  all  material  until  May  2,  1918. 
Again  moving  in  reserve,  passing  through  Coincy  and  X’illers  Cotterets,  they  ar¬ 
rived  in  Ilreuil  on  May  7  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  Oise  defensive.  Here  they 
lost  eight  cars  through  shell  fire.  Quickly  retreating  to  Chateau  d'Oifermont,  they 
stayed  during  the  battle  until  June  5,  when  the  division  moved  to  another  part  of 
the  sector  where  the  Hun  threatened  to  come  through.  Here  the  section  chose  a 
cantonment  at  I’lessis  llriou.  Almost  on  the  first  hour  of  their  arrival  a  shell 
landed  near  the  kitchen,  wrecking  it  and  demolishing  ten  ambulances.  It  also 
killed  the  section  mascot,  a  fox  belonging  to  one  "Shrapnel  Jack"  (luilick.  Ar¬ 
thur  Krug  ’vas  also  gassed.  Warren  Browne  and  William  Curran  were  shell¬ 
shocked,  a  "dud"  or  shell  that  failed  to  ex])lode  landing  almost  at  their  feet.  Both 
were  immec  iately  evacuated  for  four  months.  This  latter  action,  which  more 
properly  m?,y  he  called  the  Oise-Aisne  defensive,  abated  somewhat  and  gave  the 
section  a  of  rest  until  July  15th,  when  the  division  again  entered  the  lines  near 
Longjioi .here  they  stayed  until  the  twenty-fourth,  taking  part  in  an  offensive 
which  stall  d  at  Haracourt  and  finally  resulted  in  the  enemy  retreat,  which  ended 
the  hopes  of  (.lermany.  At  last,  "553"  arrived  at  Cenancourt  on  the  26th  of  July 
and  obtained  another  much-needed  repos.  Here  they  remained  until  .\ugust  23, 
when  the  division  again  left  for  the  front  after  having  been  replaced  to  full 
strength.  This  time  it  returned  to  the  Oise-Aisne  sector  to  attack  and  the  section 
entered  the  fines  at  Choisy-au-Bac.  advancing  in  nine  days  to  Chateau  Ollencourt. 
Nothing  of  .lOte  occurred  except  the  ordinary  routine,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time 
the  section  started  on  reseri’e  at  Cheveries,  traveling  from  town  to  town  until  the 
division  aga'  i  entered  the  lines  at  Chevannes-sur-lTfitangon,  September  22d.  Here 
the  artiller  !was  very  active.  Codfrey  W  alsh  and  McCeachen,  when  about  to 
approach  tlr  ir  cars  in  answer  to  a  call,  had  a  narrow  escape.  A  shell,  crashing 
into  the  barn,  destroyed  both  cars  and  threw  debris  in  all  directions,  one  piece 
wounding  McCeachen  in  the  neck.  At  Montreaux  Chateau,  Bill  Cole,  the  section 
clerk,  contracted  influenza  after  working  forty-eight  hours  without  sleep  at  one 
of  the  Postes  and  died  on  October  13,  1918.  Bill  was  buried  with  military  honors 
on  October  20  at  Haracourt.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  Col.  Julie,  the  Medecin 
Disionaire  and  a  detachment  of  infantry  from  the  88th  American  Division  which 
was  holding  the  lines  with  the  Moroccans.  Col.  Julie  threw  into  the  grave  the 
first  shovel  of  dirt  and,  finally,  as  the  last  notes  of  "Taps"  proclaimed  Bill  Cole  at 
rest,  the  section  slowly  returned  to  their  base  to  mourn  the  loss  of  their  comrade. 

The  section  remained  in  this  sector  until  November  6,  1918.  and  then  went  on 
repos  at  Huxeuil  where  they  stayed  until  the  armistice  was  signed,  when  they 
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iinniediately  i)r(jcee(le(l  with  the  Army  of  Occupation.  I’assing  through  Remierc- 
mont.  Arches,  Corcieux,  L'lefcy,  Rebeauville  and  Schlestadt,  they  were  cantonned 
at  Strasburg,  and  later  at  Kehl,  which  they  left  on  March  10,  1919,  for  the  base 
camp  at  Ferrieres.  Arriving  in  Rrest  on  March  23d,  they  did  not  embark  until 
April  13  when  they  said  farewell  to  the  land  where  they  had  covered  themselves 
with  glory. 

Landing  in  the  Lnited  States  on  April  23  at  1  lohoken,  the  section  was  sent 
to  Camp  l)ix  where  it  was  discharged  three  days  later. 

Section  553  has  two  section  citations. 

"Ordre  Ceneral  187,  Signe  le  (leneral  Commandant  de  la  38th  Division, 
dc  Sal  ins." 

“Ordre  No.  70.  Signe  Le  Medecin  Lrincij)al  de  2  Classe,  Julie.” 

The  personal  citations  with  the  Croix  dc  Cucrrc: 

Divisional,  5. 

Regimental.  24. 

A  list  of  the  individuals  cited  is  not  available  for  j)nhlication. 

During  the  course  of  service  the  section  only  had  one  important  change  in 
]iersonnel.  Sgt.,  1  Cl..  Wdlliam  j.  James,  thinking  to  serve  his  country  better  on 
account  of  previous  experience  in  the  Mexican  campaign,  obtained  a  transfer  to 
the  165th  infantry,  headcjuarters  company.  He  was  later  seriously  wounded  while 
carrying  dispatches,  hut  recovered.  During  the  engagement  he  was  mentioned 
twice  in  orders.  The  section  roster  is  as  follows : 


Albert  E.  Smith,  A.  A.  S . 

.Lst  Lt. 

lohn  Cuilick . 

. Pvt. 

Albert  Fetter  . Sgt., 

1st  Cl. 

Michael  J.  Hogan  . 

. Pvt. 

John  S.  \\  a.y . 

...Sgt. 

Douglas  Judd  . 

. Pvt. 

fohn  L.  Calnan . 

■  •  • 

Renneth  Kerfoot . 

. Pvt. 

Mortimer  D.  Lenihan . 

.  .  Corp. 

.'\rthur  M.  Krug  . 

. Pvt. 

[ohan  Roland  . 

.  .  .  Lvt. 

Robert  Lennon  . 

. Pvt. 

Warren  C.  Browne  . 

.  .  .  Pvt. 

lames  |.  McBride  . 

. Pvt. 

Charles  A.  Brown . 

.  .  .  Pvt. 

(ohn  McCeachen  . 

. IM. 

Stephen  Barrett  . 

.  .  .  Pvt. 

Wdlliam  McCrath  . 

. Pvt. 

W  alter  Berderick  . 

.  .  .  Pvt. 

Walter  ( )ghorn  . 

. Pvt. 

Douglas  Campbell  . 

.  .  .  Pvt. 

Robert  C.  Reilly  . 

. Pvt. 

Donald  Carman  . 

.  .  .  Pvt. 

Claude  C.  Steiner  . 

. Pvt. 

liarold  C.  Connery . 

.  .  .  Pvt. 

Walter  C.  Soloman  . 

. Pvt. 

Charles  Carpenter  . 

.  .  .  Pvt. 

Charles  Thompson  . 

. Pvt. 

W'illiam  Curran  . 

.  .  .  Pvt. 

Henry  \Trnier  . 

. Pvt. 

Abraham  Davidson  . . 

.  .  .  Pvt. 

john  Vaughn  . 

. Pvt. 

Raymond  |.  Durnev  . 

.  .  .  Pvt. 

Cod  f rev  ].  Walsh  . 

. Pvt. 

Stanley  Cornev  . 

.  .  .  Pvt. 

Bernard  W'atson . 

. Pvt. 

Louis  J.  (jrafif  .  ,  . . 

...Pvt. 
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Men  lost  to  the  section  through  transfer  were: 


John  Calnan  . Sgt.  I'rancis  T.  Murphy  . 

William  j.  James  . 5igt.,  1st  Cl.  Charles  Murray  ... 

John  Jlyer  . Pvt.  Alexander  McDonald 

Thomas  Coughlin  . Pvt.  Harry  McGuire  .... 

Allen  M.  Garoni  . Pvt.  Jean  Paradis  . 

h'rederick  Jones  . Pvt.  Philippe  Shaefer  ... 

Kdward  Kelleher . 1  Vt.  Peter  Valentine  .  .  . 

Daniel  J.  Kelley . Pvt.  Maxwell  W  ilde  .... 

Deceased 
Pvt.  William  Cole 


Pvt. 

Pvt. 

Pvt. 

Pvt. 

Pvt. 

Pvt. 

Pvt. 

Pvt. 


I'hus  ends  the  account  of  the  h'ordham  Ambulance  Sections  in  the  great  war. 
1  f  in  any  way  inaccuracies  are  discoverable,  or  there  seems  a  paucity  of  facts,  the 
writer  begs  the  sufferance  of  the  reader.  The  ditficulty  of  obtaining  the  material, 
especially  of  sections  552  and  555,  proved  an  obstacle  which  enforced  considerable 
delay.  Rut  if  in  spite  of  this  the  reader  obtains  a  clear  and  comprehensive  idea  of 
our  work  in  the  struggle  of  nations,  we  shall  be  glad.  In  the  account  of  section 
551,  the  writer  is  forced  through  self-consciousness,  to  perhaps  not  give  account 
of  all  the  thrills  -in  persuasive  language,  but  he  hopes  that  this  does  not  detract 
from  our  record.  For  the  material  of  section  552  the  chronicler  is  indebted  to 
Gorp.  Raymond  J.  Hannon,  while  for  555,  Sgt.,  1  Cl.,  Albert  Fetter  and  Pvt. 
Michael  J.  Hogan  furnished  the  necessary  facts.  To  these  men  the  historian  is 
grateful.  Thus  we  close,  hoping  indulgence  and  with  the  full  knowledge  of  duty 
done  to  our  God  and  our  country. 


THE  COCK  OF  VERDUN 

Insignia  of  the  American 
Ambulance  with  the  French 


The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Streets 


JOHN  C.  MacCARTHY.  ' !^ 


X  the  ancient  town  of  W’illiamsburgh,  on  a  street  once  primly  re¬ 
spectable  in  its  l)rownstone  border,  but  now  chiefly  distinguished  for 
those  huge  warrens  of  yellow  brick  called  by  the  agents  “Apartments, 
but  by  the  bitter  remnants  of  a  departed  race  “Incubators,”  stands 
the  shop  of  Martin  Livingston.  It,  too,  had  once  been  a  dwelling,  and  there  are 
still  a  few  who  remember  the  wind  of  indignation  that  had  swept  the  street  when 
Miss  Minerva  Sparks  moved  away  and  her  house  was  transformed  into  a  roaring 
place  of  trade.  'Fhe  exodus  had  begun  then,  for  the  hrm  of  Livingston  &  Co. 
proved  to  be  only  the  outrider  of  many  others — of  the  saloon  on  the  corner  and 
of  a  multitude  of  stores,  from  a  horseshoer’s  to  a  confectioner's. 

For  manv  years  the  street  was  prosi)erons,  and  in  Livingston's  printing  shop 
the  presses  had  clanked  all  the  year  round  ;  in  the  summer  each  printer,  stripped 
almost  naked,  had  turned  the  great  wheel  of  his  hand-press,  standing  in  a  pool  of 
his  own  sweat.  But  now  this  shop  is  silent  and  deserted,  outmoded  by  what  it 
had  preen rsed.  The  inks  are  caked,  and  dust  settles  thick  upon  the  presses,  and 
the  lye  vat  steams  no  more.  All  that  part  of  the  day  that  the  shade  is  on  that 
side  of  the  street  many  women  from  the  houses  about  sit  undisturbed  on  its  steps, 
gossiping  and  wheeling  their  baby  carriages  back  and  forth  over  the  short  jour¬ 
ney  of  a  few  inches.  Sometimes  they  discuss  languidly  whether  the  new  build¬ 
ing  to  be  erected  on  that  site  will  be  an  apartment  or  a  factory,  vowing  that  if  it 
is  the  latter  they  will  move  away.  • 

In  the  history  of  one  house  can  be  summarized  the  history  of  the  l)lock 
it  stands  in,  and  of  the  locality.  The  condition  of  any  quarter  of  the  city  is  plainly 
discernible.  Eacli  has  a  definite  character  stamped  upon  it,  but  the  character  con¬ 
stantly  changes,  like  a  wax  seal  in  a  dame.  One  kind  of  life  crowds  another  out. 
.A,  farm  with  certain  natural  advantages  is  the  site  of  a  city.  The  stores  come  in 
upon  the  homes,  seeking  the  traces  of  money;  at  first,  like  hounds,  casting  about 
almost  at  random  for  the  scent;  then,  when  one  strikes  it,  all  converging  to  that 
]joint.  The  great  part  of  the  city  is  held  by  the  ordinary  people,  and  there  they 
live,  until  the  neighborhood  becomes  too  commercial,  when  the  poor  sweep  in  in 
great  waves,  d'hen  come  the  factories,  and  even  the  poor  live  there  no  more. 

But  the  change  is  not  always  one  of  deterioration  and  decay.  There  is  a 
street  which  I  used  to  haunt,  attracted  mainly  by  an  enchanting  livery  stable  at 
one  corner,  where  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood  wotdd  foregather.  Outside, 
whether  because  of  the  quality  of  the  stock,  or  the  treatment  accorded  it,  there 
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was  pretty  usually  a  dead  horse  awaiting  burial,  but  furuisbiug  iu  the  lueauwbile 
a  mount  for  the  younger  children  who  would  straddle  its  side  and  bounce  up  and 
down,  spurring  away  at  its  back'boue  and  belly  with  the  hugest  enjoyment. 

Next  door  was  a  disreputable,  old,  empty  bouse,  wherein  certain  waggish 
cats  would  amuse  themselves  half  the  night  by  pretending  that  they  were  ghosts 
who  had  died  in  screaming  convulsions.  Half  way  down  the  street  was  a  tlat- 
honse,  whose  janitor,  though  alcoholically  inclined,  held  his  position  by  his  super¬ 
human  power  of  terrifying  children  and  making  them  howl.  Near  the  other  cor¬ 
ner  was  a  Synagogue. 

It  was  not  a  logical  street  for  invasion  by  the  wealthy.  Returning  there, 
however,  after  a  few  years'  absence — vanished  were  the  ha])py  haunts  of  my 
childhood,  and  on  either  side  of  the  street  were  stylish  (and,  therefore,  high- 
priced  )  modern  apartments — The  Subnrra  and  The  Mordred  Arms. 

riiere  is  a  curious  theory  regarding  the  transformation  of  streets  advanced 
by  h'rancis  (brierson  in  an  essay  called  Psychic  Parallels.  It  is  that  localities  rep¬ 
resent  mental  tendencies,  that  material  conformations  harmonize  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  inhabitants.  Rut  to  say  that  a  house,  or  a  neighborhood,  gets  its  impress 
from  its  dwellers  is  as  absurd,  in  a  general  way,  as  to  say  that  the  kitchen  stove 
gets  its  atmosphere  from  the  character  of  the  cook. 

Mndowing  localities  with  fine  moods  which  are  based  on  the  character  of  their 
inhabitants,  and  whose  appeal  leads  people  to  migrate  there,  is  equally  absurd. 
I'elgrave  Scpiare  no  more  gives  one  the  impression  of  dreary  lassitude  because 
the  inhabitants  of  that  district  are  tired  and  dreary  than  Corlears  Hook  gives  one 
the  impression  of  ugliness  because  all  the  people  living  there  are  ugly.  And  all 
the  tired  and  dreary  people  no  more  live  in  Relgrave  Sejuare  than  all  the  ugly 
peo])le  live  in  Corlears  Hook. 

The  greater  amount  of  people  have  rather  less  to  do  with  making  the  ton  of 
their  neighborhood  than  they  have  to  do  with  making  the  to)t  of  their  motor  car, 
excej)t  as  to  whether  it  is  rich  or  ]joor,  clean  or  filthy.  There  are  no  intellectual 
motor  cars,  nor  any  expressive  of  “dreary  lassitude.”  People  are  neither  archi¬ 
tects,  nor  is  it  an  overwhelming  demand  from  them  that  causes  a  certain  tyjje  of 
house  to  be  built.  If  it  were,  the  universal  l)uilding  of  somber,  brownstone  houses 
in  the  last  century  would  jwove  that  the  vast  majority  of  people  had  dark-brown, 
somber  natures.  What  it  proves  is  something  entirely  dififerent.  Perfect  similar¬ 
ity  means  utter  lack  of  originality.  The  regularly  recurring  of  the  motif  on  each 
block,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  having  been  cast  from  a  huge  mold,  shows  that 
the  adamantine  rows  of  brick  and  stone  form  a  symbolical  bas-relief  for  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  only  one  man. 

So  when  men  move  they  are  not  attracted  by  the  psychical  impression  that 
the  vicinity  makes  upon  them,  except  only  that  of  respectability  or  of  luxury,  or 
of  apparent  wealth.  All  of  us  have  certain  elementary  tastes,  as  for  the  city  or 
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the  country.  There  are  also  a  few  who  are  so  much  attracted  by  the  atmosphere 
of  Greenwich  Village  as  to  live  there.  Hut  the  majority  of  those  who  visit  such 
j)laces  prefer  the  comfort  of  a  house  in  Mount  Wrnon. 

The  cause  of  the  changes  in  a  neighborhood,  in  most  cases,  is  the  invasion  of 
people  who  desire  to  he  thought  wealthy,  and  the  conse(|uent  exodus  of  those  who 
are.  This  is  absolutely  true:  “To  the  people  who  prefer  to  live  in  scjrdid  dis¬ 
tricts  the  influence  of  the  streets  and  houses  gives  as  much  pleasure  as  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Richmond  Park  to  a  ])oet.”  It  is  also  absolutely  true  that,  to  those  who 
prefer  to  eat  tainted  meat,  the  taste  of  the  meat  gives  as  much  pleasure  as  planked 
steak  to  ordinary  men.  Rut  neither  truth  does  anything  to  prove  that  there  is  an)- 
considerable  number  of  people  who  ])refer  sordid  districts  or  tainted  meat. 

Unite  by  chance  I  read  one  such  i)age  of  the  city’s  history,  when  I  came  into 
possession  of  an  old  drawing  jmofessing  to  he  of  St.  John’s  Church  in  X'arick 
Street.  It  was  a  picture  of  peace  and  repose.  In  the  l)ackground,  surrounded  l)y 
trees,  was  the  red-hrick  church  built  in  the  most  delightful  C'olonial  st\le  (  for  we 
are  sure  that  the  ti])sy  tilting  of  the  tower,  which  gave  the  whole  somewhat  the 
ai)pearance  of  a  dissijjated  giraffe  with  his  head  on  one  side,  was  the  work  of  the 
artist  and  not  of  the  architect ).  Reside  the  church  was  the  parsonage  and  before 
it,  sloping  down  towards  the  river,  a  i)ark,  the  grass  almost  \  ellow,  as  fresh  grass 
is  under  a  bright  sun.  d'he  field  was  cut  by  shady  footpaths,  along  which  several 
woodeny  hut  smart-looking  couples  were  walking,  one  of  them  conducting  a  quite 
obvious  fiirtation.  It  was  most  evidently  a  Sunday  afternoon  late  in  spring. 

It  was  also  a  Sunday  afternoon  late  in  spring  when  we  went  tO'  see  the  place, 
both  for  the  sake  of  curiosity  and  to  authenticate  the  ])icture.  Wrick  Street  was 
being  widened,  and  there  were  hea])s  of  stone  and  rubbish  about.  Alany  of  the 
houses  had  been  torn  down,  hut  from  others  only  the  front,  or  a  side  wall  had 
been  removed,  giving  such  an  intimate  view  of  the  interiors  as  Asmodeus  gave  the 
Student  when  he  lifted  the  roofs  as  the  two  flew  over  the  city. 

W  here  the  park  had  been,  covering  a  city  block,  was  a  warehouse  over  whose 
fagade,  in  repousse  sheet-iron,  were  ])lac(]ues  showing  the  triumph  of  commerce. 
All  about  were  houses,  the  ground  floor  of  most  devoted  to  trade.  In  the 
seventy  years  since  the  making  of  the  picture,  they  had  sprung  up,  and  been 
fashionable  residences,  hut  were  now  squalid  tenements.  The  church  had  a  shrink¬ 
ing,  apologetic  look.  The  broad  front  steps  had  been  shorn  off,  the  windows  were 
all  broken  and  the  white-stone  trimming  was  marked  by  the  brown  lines  caused 
by  the  dripping  of  rust-laden  rainwater,  d'he  church,  the  ])a])ers  announced  a 
little  later,  was  to  he  torn  down  to  make  way  for  a  modern  fireproof,  twenty-storv 
office  building. 


The  Call  O'  the  Glen 


,  ’way  back,  afore  I  tuk 
I  o  learnin’  ratios  an’  things. 
Fore  these  weaklin’s  ever  thought 
O’  wearin’  girlish  water-wings. 
Why,  us  kids  all  used  to  sneak  away 
h  rom  ole  Miss  1  hatcher’s  school. 

An’  we’d  cut  across  th’  meadows 
1  o  our  secret  swimmin’  pool. 


Nope,  it  didn’  hev  tile  sides,  ner  railin’s, — 
Didn’  hev  a  thing, — 

Only  muddy  depths,  an’  one  split  plank 
1  het  gave  th’  durnes’  spring! 

An’  there  weren’  no  shower-baths,  ner  tow’ Is, 
So,  when  th’  day  wuz  done, — 

Gosh,  th’  only  way  to  dry  yer  hide 
Wuz  leave  it  to  th’  sun. 


An’  th’  leafy  willows  ’long  th’  shore 
Aside  th’  divin’  hole. 

Were  refuge  from  th’  scorchin’  rays 
1  het  et  into  yer  soul ! 

We’d  git  blister’d  an’  we’d  bleach 
An’  burn  an’  tan,  but  ev’ry  day. 
Not  even  threats  o’  bein’  thrash’d 
Cud  keep  th’  bunch  away! 


hoiks  like  to  don  their  fancy  togs 
Whenever  the])  duck  in. 

But  us  kids, — we  never  wore  a  strip 
Excep’  our  birthday  skin ! 

Oh !  it  ain’  so  much  th’  season. 

An’  it  ain’  so  much  th’  place, — 
It’s  th’  glow  o’  boon  companionship 
On  each  frank,  freckled  face! 
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Yep,  it’s  nigh  on  hfty  year  now, 

Sence  our  fam’ly  moved  to  town. 

But  each  spring,  when  trees  are  buddin’ 

An’  th’  meadows  are  adown, 

I  seem  to  hear  th’  laughin’ 

O’  th’  fellers  in  th’  glen, — 

An’  I’m  kinda  wishin’  I  wuz  there, 

Splashin’  ’round  again! 

I4^ill  7  iviss  O'Sullivan,  '20. 


The  First  Plattsburgh  Camp 


IIUNRY  J.  AMY,  'i6 

does  one  realize  tlie  nuniher  of  Fordham  boys  that  are  at  this 
eanij)  until  he  has  attended  the  Mass  that  is  celebrated  on  Sunday 
mornings  in  the  camp  gymnasium.  Here  is  where  the  Fordham  hoys 
are  always  to  he  found  in  constant  attendance.  It  is  indeed  an  im¬ 
pressive  picture  that  is  to  he  seen  every  Sunday  morning  at  seven-thirty  o’clock, 
when  hve  or  six  hundred  men  assemble  in  the  spacious  gymnasium  and  attend 
the  lloly  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  celebrated  liy  the  pastor  of  St.  John's  Church  at 
Flattshurgh.  It  is  a  still  more  imjiressive  sight  when  over  a  hundred  men  gather 
around  the  crude,  hoard  altar  and  receive  the  llolv  luicharist.  It  is  a  picture  that 
lingers  long  in  the  minds  of  every  man  ])resent. 

It  will  no  doubt  he  of  great  interest  to  all  h'ordham  men  at  home  to  learn 
something  of  the  men  at  Flattshurgh,  and  of  what  they  are  doing  while  there, 
h'rom  the  most  accurate  figures  available,  there  are  about  fifty  hMrdham  men  at¬ 
tending  this  camp,  forty  of  whom  may  he  seen  in  the  accompanying  photograjih  ; 
the  rest,  for  some  reason  or  other,  could  not  he  located  at  the  time  the  jiicture  was 
t.aken,  and  consecpiently  do  not  receive  due  prominence  in  this  article.  Tt  is  to 
he  regretted  that  all  were  not  present  at  the  time  appointed;  hut,  in  such  a  large 
and  widespread  camp  as  this,  such  things  can  hardly  he  avoided. 

I'ordham  is  rejiresented  in  practically  every  one  of  the  seventeen  companies 
of  the  Xew  York  Regiment,  and  there  are  a  few  to  he  found  in  the  Xew  England 
camp,  d'he  men  in  the  photograph,  arranged  according  to  companies,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows :  Co.  1 — Edwin  S.  iMurphy,  ’14;  Wdlliam  Ik  Mendes,  ’13;  Matthew  J.  Troy, 
ex-’ 17  ;  James  \\k  Donoghue,  L.,  ’17.  Co.  2 — Henry  J.  Amy,  ’16;  James  F.  Duffy, 
’15;  William  J.  Ryan,  Frej)  ’ll.  Co.  3 — Carroll  llayes,  ’09;  Feter  II.  McXulty, 
ex-’16;  Francis  J.  lloffman,  ’12;  Fhilip  C.  Ilecht,  Jr.,  L.,  ’16;  John  Riordan,  '14; 
John  T.  Fagleton.  Co.  4 — TVeston  F.  Wkalsh,  ex-’ 15.  Co.  5 — James  [.  Dooling, 
'15.  Co.  6— John  C.  O’Frien,  L.,  ’12.  Co.  7— Fhilip  E.  Donliip  L..  ’18.  Co.  8— 
Richard  S.  Conway,  ’13;  fosejjh  M.  O’Shea,  L..  ’18;  Walter  S.  Ryrne,  L..  ’18; 
Thomas  M.  llrassel,  L.,  ’17 ;  Herman  L.  h'alk,  L.,  ’17.  Co.  9 — Thomas  F.  O’Con¬ 
nor,  ex-’17.  Co.  10 — William  h'.  Cahill,  '13;  Edward  F.  McXally,  ex-’16; 
d'homas  J.  Kavanagh,  L.,  ’12.  Co.  11 — Edwin  A.  Kane,  ’13;  (ieorge  L}'nch,  L.. 
’18;  h'dward  V.  .Sweeney,  1..,  ’17.  Co.  12 — John  Y.  Curran.  ’15;  Jose])h  T.  Fhe- 
lan,  ’13.  Co.  13 — Jose])h  S.  Johnston.  L.,  ’15;  Francis  A.  Fritz,  L..  ’18.  Co.  14 
—  Richard  Y.  X.  Dunn.  ’10;  IF  .Arthur  Cunningham,  L.,  ’15.  Co.  16 — Walter  \k 
hdynn,  L.,  ’16.  Co.  17 — John  C.  Kennedy,  .Arthur  F.  McKeogh,  L.,  ’15.  Co.  2, 
N.  F. — Xorman  C.  Mendes.  ’15. 
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besides  these  men  there  are  Louis  Lederle,  T2;  Matthew  J.  Fox,  Prep  T2; 
Francis  Baumert,  ex-T6;  James  B.  Colman,  Messrs.  Donlin  and  Bainton,  and 
doubtless  otliers  who  liave  so  far  escaped  the  notice  of  the  writer,  and  to  them  are 
due  all  ajiologies  for  this  apparent  neglect.  It  may  also  he  mentioned  that  Paul 
Fannin,  T5,  was  a  memher  of  the  camp  until  recently,  when  he  was  forced  to 
leave,  owing  to  foot  troubles,  which  made  it  impracticable  for  him  to  continue. 

'The  departures  from  New  York  on  h'riday  and  Sunday  nights.  May  11  and 
13,  respectively,  were  occasions  that  will  long  he  rememliered  by  not  only  the 
men  who  were  leaving,  hut  also  by  the  relatives  and  friends  they  were  leaving 
behind  them.  On  Sunday  night,  when  the  writer  took  his  departure,  the  crowd 
gathered  in  (mand  Central  Station  was  said  by  the  ofificials  to  he  the  largest  that 
has  ever  been  assembled  in  that  beautiful  structure.  Crowds  were  everywhere, 
jamming  the  spacious  hall  of  the  ujijier  level,  the  balconies,  doorways,  ramps,  and, 
in  fact,  every  vantage  jioint  that  could  he  found.  A  long,  narrow  lane  extended 
the  entire  length  of  the  main  hall  ;  and  through  this,  slowly  but  steadily,  the  for¬ 
tunate  candidates  tiled,  literally  forcing  their  way  through  the  ever-increasing 
crowds  that  sought  to  get  a  closer  view  of  the  departing  ones,  and  made  passage 
difficult.  Ifverywhere  eager  faces  pressed  closer,  and  mothers,  sisters,  wives  and 
sweethearts,  fathers,  husbands  and  brothers  forced  their  way  through  the  throngs 
to  give  one  last  look,  and,  if  possible,  one  more  word,  to  the  dear  ones  that  were 
leaving. 

'I'he  sounds  of  a  hand  rose  faintly  above  the  mingling  voices,  and  the  strains 
of  “d'he  (lirl  1  T.eft  Behind  Me,”  “The  Star-S])angled  Banner,”  and  other  apjjeal- 
ing  songs,  rose  above  the  noisy  din.  And  when  the  last  man  had  passed  through 
the  gate  and  hoarded  the  train,  and  the  strains  of  music  died  away,  and  the 
crowds  had  said  their  last  “h'arewell”  and  had  dispersed,  whose  heart  was  not 
touched  by  this  demonstration  of  love  and  aff'ection  for  the  lioys  who  were  off  to 
“do  their  hit”  for  Uncle  Sam  and  Old  (dory? 

d'he  journey  to  Plattsburgh  was  uneventful,  and  the  night  sleepless  for 
many,  as  the  four  sections  that  left  New  ’SMrk  steamed  noisily  over  the  rough 
roads  and  steej)  grades  to  Plattsburgh. 

.Arriving  at  the  encampment,  the  men  were  greeted  by  those  who  had  come 
at  an  earlier  date,  and  were  escorted  to  their  respective  barracks.  A  less  was  served, 
assignments  made,  and  the  men  were  left  to  themselves  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  to  liecome  acquainted  with  their  new  surroundings. 

d'he  cam])  itself  is  a  s])lendid  site,  bordering  on  the  beautiful  T.ake  Cham- 
])lain  and  surrounded  by  pictures(|ue  mountains,  until  recently  capjied  with  their 
winter  garments  of  snow.  Occujyying  a  tract  of  about  one  scjuare  mile,  with  its 
numerous  barracks  and  sjiacious  drill  fields,  it  affords  sjilendid  ojiportunities  for 
training  the  men  in  the  duties  of  officers  of  the  Reserve  Corps,  d'he  camp  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  provisional  regiments,  one  for  New  AMrk  and  one  for  New  Ifng- 
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land,  each  composed  of  seventeen  companies  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
men  each. 

'Idle  wooden  liarracks,  which  house  each  company,  are  structures  about  two 
hundred  and  lifty  feet  long  liy  twenty  feet  wide.  I’rovided  with  numerous  win¬ 
dows  and  upper  and  lower  bunks,  which  give  ample  space  for  each  man,  there  is 
no  lack  of  light,  fresh  air  and  room,  'riiough  not  as  comfortable  as  the  homes 
the  men  have  left  behind,  still  every  possible  comfort  is  afforded,  and  this  com¬ 
fort  is  added  to  by  the  ample  siqiply  of  washing  facilities  and  numerous  hot  and 
cold  showers. 

Idle  days  are  well  occupied  from  reveille  at  5.30  to  taps  at  9.45  o'clock,  with 
every  branch  of  military  drill  and  instruction  ;  and  sufficient  time  is  also  given  for 
study  and  for  recreation,  hdve  hours  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon 
are  devoted  to  drills  and  conferences  in  close  and  extended  order  formations, 
rifle  ]iractice,  bayonet  practice,  calisthenics,  interior  guard  duty  and  held  service 
regulations:  and  practice  marches  and  hikes  are  freciuently  included.  'Fwo  hours 
every  evening  are  given  over  to  study.  Saturday  mornings  are  devoted  to  exami¬ 
nations  and  ins]iections ;  and  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays  are  holidays. 

Saturdays  and  Sundays  are  always  looked  forward  to  with  much  pleasure, 
and  on  these  days  the  city  of  Idattsburgh  is  always  crowded  with  men  in  uniform. 
'File  hotels,  taxis,  garages,  theatres  and  stores  are  overworked  till  the  last  minute, 
and  jiarties  of  uniformed  candidates  may  be  seen  anywhere  within  a  reason¬ 
able  radius  of  the  cam]). 

On  Memorial  Day,  which  was  a  full  holiday,  practically  the  entire  attention 
of  the  cam])  was  devoted  to  the  games  and  athletic  meet  between  the  two  regi¬ 
ments,  which  occu])ied  the  entire  day.  A  tennis  match  was  staged  in  the  early 
morning  between  (Iriff'in  and  Washburne,  of  the  New  York  Regiment,  and  W'ill- 
iams  and  Harte,  of  the  New  Fingland  Regiment.  7'hen  followed  a  baseball  game, 
in  which  many  of  the  best  men  in  college  and  professional  baseball  ])articipated. 
The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  track  meet,  and  a  basketball  game  in  the  evening 
concluded  the  day  of  sports. 

'Fhe  men  at  the  camp  are  as  fine  a  gathering  as  one  could  ever  hope  to  meet : 
representative  men  of  every  college  and  every  walk  of  life.  Old  or  young,  the 
spirit  of  good-fellowship  prevails  among  all,  and  everybody  joins  heartily  in  the 
spirit  of  the  cam]).  Rain  or  shine,  cold  or  warm,  the  spirit  of  the  men  is  not 
damj)ened. 

Cam])  life  is  excellent:  with  regular  hours,  simple  but  healthy  meals,  plenty 
of  fresh  air.  exercise  and  outdoor  life,  who  could  be  otherwise  than  healthy  and 
physically  fit  to  pursue  his  duties  when  he  leaves  the  cam]),  whether  it  be  to 
take  up  his  ])ost  as  a  Reserve  Officer,  or  to  return  to  civil  life  and  the  business 
he  gave  up  to  answer  his  country's  call? 

l»y  the  middle  of  June  the  candidates  will  doubtless  be  reassigned  to  the  vari- 
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ous  branches  (jf  the  service  for  which  they  are  best  fitted,  and  then  tlie  ])resent 
companies  will  he  somewhat  broken  up,  and  the  men  for  the  cavalry,  field  artillery 
and  coast  artillery  will  he  sent  to  the  camps  assigned,  respectively,  to  these 
different  branches. 

In  the  final  selection  of  men  to  he  given  commands,  h'ordham  is  sure  to  find 
a  large  proportion  of  her  men  on  the  list,  and  in  battle  h'ordham’s  sons  will  stand 
forth  as  prominently  as  the  reSt. 


I 


FORDHAM  MEN  AT  PLATTSBURGH  CAMP,  1918 


The  Last  Plattsburgh  Camp 

X  tlie  early  part  of  jtily,  1918,  the  (’lovernmenl,  liaving  in  mind  the 
need  of  officers,  due  l)oth  to  the  prospective  lowering  of  the  dratt 
age  and  to  the  S.  i\.  d'.  C.  to  he  established  at  the  colleges  in  the 
fall,  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  authorities  of  those  institutions,  an- 
le  opening  of  a  camp  at  Plattsburgh  for  college  students  and  ])rofessors 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five.  On  its  recei])t.  h'ather  Mulry  sent  a 
notice  recpiesting  all  who  wished  to  attend  the  camp  to  re])ort  at  I'ordham  to 
have  their  candidacy  passed  in)on  by  the  University  authorities.  I'he  (lovern- 
nient  had  asked  for  seventy  men  from  h'ordham.  The  number  that  responded 
was  nearer  one  hundred,  h'or,  in  si)ite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  announced  that  the 
men  would  receive  only  certificates  (pialifying  them  as  instructors,  there  was  a 
feeling  that  commissions  would  he  given  out  at  the  end  of  the  camp.  Some  of  the 
a])plicants  were  rejected  because  of  their  ])hysical  conditi(jn.  some  because  they 
were!  behind  in  their  studies;  the  successful  ones  were  notified  that  they  were  to 
leave  from  (irand  Central  Terminal  on  the  morning  of  July  20. 

The  cit}',  in  its  year  of  war,  had  seen  many  such  grou^)s  of  men  leave,  and 
the  de};arture  was  uneventful.  In  sharp  contrast  with  the  leaving  of  the  men  for 
the  first  camp  over  a  year  before,  when  a  huge  emotional  throng  filled  the  great 
structure,  there  was  no  crowd.  A  number  of  men  met  in  the  great  hall,  (juietly, 
and  rather  casually  hoarded  the  train — and  that  was  all. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  train  arrived  at  Plattsburgh  Parracks.  and  the  men 
got  the  sudden,  bitter  taste  of  army  discipline.  A  swarm  of  barking  non-coms, 
materialized,  formed  the  men  into  a  casual  company  and  marched  them  off"  be¬ 
tween  a  bewildering  array  of  structures  to  temporary  (|uarters. 

d'he  architect  wdio  built  the  barracks,  constructed  them,  outside  and  in,  after 
the  classic  model  of  the  dog  kennel,  indefinitely  prolonged;  they  a})peared.  fur¬ 
thermore,  to  have  been  made  in  one  vast  piece  and  cut  off'  in  sections,  when 
needed,  like  a  sausage.  Within  was  unbounded  luxury.  A  bed  of  the  softest 
yellow  ])ine,  whose  loose  .s])linters  had  long  since  l)een  carried  away  in  the 
anatomies  of  careless  soldiers  and  wdiich,  as  was  learned  later,  had  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  habit  of  getting  full  of  sand;  an  ij^Hividual  shelf  and  five  nails  for  each 
man.  At  intervals  of  about  one  hundred  feet  were  small,  tin  stoves  which  would 
radiate  sweltering  heat  for  a  distance  of  ten  feet,  and  after  that,  as  if  it  were 
stopi^ed  by  a  wall,  none. 

The  l^ordham  men  were  together  over  Sunday.  On  the  next  day  they  were 
sworn  in  and  divided  imj)artially  among  all  the  comj>anies  in  camp,  to  settle  down 
to  sixty  days  of  hard  labor.  A  second  and  final  detachment  of  h'ordham  men 
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came  in  on  [nly  22,  making  in  all  sixty-one  men.  The  following  men  attended: 


W.  J.  ( )’Shea 
A.  X.  Phillips 
D.  Coleman 
11.  W.  Ryan 
A.  J.  Donohue 
P.  T.  O'Keefe 
11.  Dillemnth 
R.  C.  Bagarozy 
If.  E.  Bianco 
I ).  O.  Blake 
r.  j.  Curran 
j.  A.  Curry 
P.  J.  iMcCann 
|.  C.  MacCarthy 
j.  llirsch 
\\h  J.  O'Connor 
R.  J.  Panaro 
j.  j.  Cleason 
1).  j.  Pastorello 
A.  A.  Battista 
A.  \'.  McCall 
A.  C.  Agoglia 
j.  J.  Breslin 

V.  M.  McKeown 
A.  A.  Maffey 

J.  X’egessy 

W.  A.  Walters 
A.  T.  Derby 
L.  F.  Reilly 
H.  I.  Keough 
H.  If.  Rothaus 


^\'.  A.  Durcan 
A.  J.  Ilofman 

C.  Lombardi 

D.  J.  Curtin 
hh  A.  Cardilla 
D.  S.  Flkins 
D.  J.  Milwood 
i\I.  J.  Ponsiglione 
W.  C.  Adair 

j.  If.  Calligan 
A.  h\  Resnicsky 
]*aul  (lihson 
J.  J.  Schanno 
J.  h\  Collins 
C.  T.  Butler 
j.  If.  W'innemiller 

C.  Lipschutz 
R.  J.  Magagna 
J.  T.  (dennon 
T.  F.  llennessy 
J.  E.  Buck.  jr. 

1'.  A’.  Towey,  Jr. 
Cr.  H.  Lynch 
R.  E.  Rimbach 
J.  H.  Yauch,  Jr. 

J.  F.  Tully 
II.  A.  D(Miegan 
'['.  E.  Dwyer 

D.  E.  Mullen 

J.  W.  Strugnell 


d'here  are  few  to-day  who  do  not  know  the  life  of  the  Army.  That  was  the 
life  at  Plattsburgh,  only  intensified,  h'ive  hours  of  drill  and  bayonet  work  in  the 
morning,  conference  and  hike  in  the  afternoon,  and  study  in  the  evening,  the 
monotony  of  the  days  being  pleasantly  broken  by  tours  on  K.  P..  guard  duty  and 
trench  digging. 

About  the  first  of  August  there  was  a  call  for  men  to  specialize  in  small- 
arms  firing  and  in  machine-gun  work.  Denis  O.  Blake,  '19,  and  Mario  Ponsigli¬ 
one,  '21,  were  the  h'ordham  men  selected  to  go  to  Camj)  Perry,  (dhio,  the  small- 
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arms  scliool,  and  Alfred  Hofmann.  I.aw.  '20,  to  go  to  Camp  Hancock,  the 
machine-gun  school. 

As  the  camp  passed  the  half-way  mark,  rumors  became  rife.  It  was  reported 
that  the  camp  was  to  continue  until  December,  when  all  would  receive  commis¬ 
sions  ;  it  was  reported  that  camp  would  end  on  schedule  time,  with  only  some  re¬ 
ceiving  them.  The  most  daring  imaginations,  however,  had  not  been  able  to 
forecast  the  outcome  of  the  meeting  of  the  college  presidents  on  the  day  after 
Labor  Day,  for  the  purjjose  of  deciding  what  was  to  he  done  with  the  colleges 
for  the  next  vear.  Astonishment  was  the  universal  emotion  when  it  was  an- 
nounced  that  there  w'as  to  be  a  total  breaking  away  from  academic  studies  and 
that  there  would  be  no  more  Fordham  College  for  a  while,  but  only  Fordham 
Military  Institute — Fordham  S.  A.  T.  C. 

The  Fordham  men  took  advantage  of  the  presence  of  Father  IMulry  and 
h'ather  Johnson  to  arrange  a  meeting  at  the  Catholic  Summer  School  in  Cliff- 
haven.  of  the  students  of  Fordham.  Poston.  Ceorgetown  and  Holy  Cross  Colleges. 
It  was  pleasant  to  hark  back  to  the  days  before  the  war,  the  days  of  friendly 
rivalry  in  cheering  and  singing.  It  was  a  welcome  experience  to  be  addressed 
again  by  the  presidents  of  our  own  colleges.  Put  it  was  only  an  interlude. 

d'he  camp  moved  swiftly  on  to  a  close.  About  half  the  men  received  com¬ 
missions.  The  rest,  as  a  rule  the  younger  men,  were  sent  back  to  college  to  act 
as  non-commissioned  officers  until  the  new  recruits  were  sufficiently  instructed  to 
relieve  them  of  those  positions  and  allow  them  to  go  on  to  another  Officers’ 
Training  School. 


Reciprocity 

DENIS  QUINN  BLAKE,  '/y 


« 


OSH,  Amelia,  I’m  glad  to  see  you!" 

I’erhaps  the  words  were  a  little  prosaic;  certainly  the  scene  was 
not.  The  door  of  the  little  cottage  was  open ;  and  within,  hand  on 
the  knoh,  stood  a  pretty,  auburn-haired  girl  in  the  cool  semi-dim¬ 
ness  of  the  hall.  Mefore  the  doorway  on  the  porch  was  a  big,  bronzed  soldier, 
sunbeams  Hashing  alternately  on  the  two  gold  chevrons  on  his  left  sleeve  and  the 
one  on  his  right.  A  smile  illumined  his  features  with  all  the  brightness  of  the 
croix  dc  guerre  upon  his  breast,  h'or  that  instant  homely  Bob  Simmons  was 
actually  handsome;  hut,  aware  of  the  fact  or  not,  he  did  not  wait  there  on  that 
account,  but  ste])ped  firmly  inside,  heart  trepidant,  to  greet  the  girl. 


"Bob!" 

She  gave  a  little  cry  of  joy  as  he  seized  her  small  hand  in  his  big,  tanned 
one.  (irasping  it,  he  looked  at  her  and  wondered  whether  he — should  he — if  he 

ought  to - But  she  })ut  an  end  to  all  doubt  on  the  subject,  throwing  her  arms 

about  his  neck  and  kissing  him  decisively  on  the  cheek. 

"Hob!  Bob!  Bob;  I’m  so  happy!" 

She  danced  ofif  before  him  and  the  expression  of  welcome  on  her  counte¬ 
nance  moved  even  the  unsentimental  heart  of  Bob  Simmons  to  thrills  of  extreme 
happiness.  Then,  stopping,  she  tenderly  took  in  her  hand  the  shining  cross  as  it 
dangled  gently  from  its  ribbon ;  looking  up  at  the  soldier  in  open  admiration,  she 
exclaimed ; 

"Hob,  you  are  wonderful!  Come  into  the  parlor  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  1 
was  afraid  you  wouldn’t  be  home  until  next  week  and  I’m  so  glad  you’ve  come 


back." 


She  took  his  hand  and  led  him  from  the  hallway.  Bob  Simmons  following  as 
though  walking  on  air  and  feeling  the  years  and  the  burden  of  the  war  and  the 
safety  of  the  world  falling  from  his  shoulders.  Sitting  down  in  the  family’s 
most  comfortable  chair,  to  which  she  graciously  assigned  him,  he  drew  a  deep, 
deep  breath  of  relieved  contentment.  This  was  happiness ! 

Bob  Simmons  was  the  kind  of  fellow  usually  known  as  plodder.  He  was 
rather  slow  in  action  and  in  thinking,  but  determined  and  possessing  "a  good 
head;"  he  was  bright,  but  far  from  clever;  especially  was  he  domestic  in  tastes 
and  inclinations,  and  he  had  not  fancied  the  abrupt  change  from  his  epfiet  coun¬ 
try  life  to  the  rugged  routine  of  the  Army.  And  one  used  to  the  sedentary  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  bank  clerk  was  likely  to  find  military  life  fatiguing,  as  Hob  Simmons 
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certainly  liad.  Ilis  ex])eriencc  liad  tanglil  him,  though  he  would  admit  it  only  to 
himself,  that  he  had  not  been  horn  to  he  a  soldier.  Mven  now  there  w’ere  many 
times  when  he  could  close  his  eyes  and  look  hack  on  the  past  fifteen  months  as 
one  remembers  a  horrible  nightmare.  Certain  things  stood  out  particularly  ;  his 
memory,  fascinated,  returned  ever  and  again  to  that  terrible  shell-torn  morning 
when  they  crossed  the  Ourccj ;  how  he  had  raced  about,  fully  erect,  ignoring  the 
cry  of  “Down,  you  fool!”  from  his  sergeant,  ignoring  machine-gun  bullets  and  a 
limp  arm,  and  how  he  had  gone  out  and  dragged  hack  to  safety  a  wounded  com¬ 
rade.  They  had  called  it  “foolhardy  daring”  and  “sublime  fearlessness”  and 
several  other  things,  hut  only  lloh  knew  the  utter  daze  he  had  been  in  at  the 
time;  that  he  had  gone  out  and  rescued  a  comrade  because,  in  a  state  of  mental 
dumbness  that  knew  neither  fear  nor  courage,  he  had  known  of  nothing  else  to 
do.  War  hadn't  been  much  fun  for  him,  he  reflected:  and,  oh!  wasn’t  he  glad  to 
get  home  and  doubly  glad  to  see  again  .Amelia's  lovelv  smile! 

I’oor  fellow,  he  wasn’t  very  dramatic  in  telling  his  story  of  battle.  Amelia 
had  always  to  (piestion  him  eagerly  to  avoid  missing  those  little  details  which  ap- 
j)caled  to  her  feminine  heart.  Boh  would  much  rather  have  sat  there  and  looked 
at  her  and  let  her  do  the  talking;  hut,  strange  to  say,  the  girl  preferred  to  he  a 
listener.  fSo  he  went  on  with  his  tales  of  the  “Awgwan,”  as  she  insisted  on  call¬ 
ing  it,  despite  gentle  correction,  and  of  the  battles  in  which  he  had  taken  part. 

Suddenly  a  thought  occurred  to  him,  as  though  it  had  been  previously  on  his 
mind,  and  he  broke  off  ahrujgly. 

“Say,  Amelia,  it's  all  settled,  isn’t  it?  We’re — we’re — er — engaged,  aren’t 
we  ?” 

“Why,  of  course.  Boh!”  she  reassured  him  decidedly,  while  a  happy  blush 
colored  her  pretty  face.  “Don’t  you  remember,  when  you  were  going  away,  I 
told  you  I’d  always  be  true  to  you  and  I’d  wait  and  wait  and  pray  for  you  till 
you  came  back  ?  And  I  told  you  how  brave  you  were  and  how  loyal - ” 

Here  the  spirit  of  reminiscence  took  hold  of  Bob. 

“Yes,”  he  broke  in,  “and  I  said - ”  His  voice  trailed  off'  into  silence. 

Sentimental  trivialities  linger  only  a  short  time  in  Bob’s  mind.  Thunder!  Just 
what  had  he  said  ?  But  Amelia  took  it  up  for  him. 

“ATu  said  you’d  always  think  of  me  and  carry  my  picture  with  you  wher¬ 
ever  you  went.  Honestly,  Bob,  I’ve  been  just  as  true  as  I  said  I’d  be.  I’ve  never 
thought  of  any  fellow  but  you.  Most  of  the  girls  have  been  very  good  that  way. 
W  hy,  early  last  September  we  had  a  big  bazaar  and  dance  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bovs  in  service.  W’e  wore  such  cute  uniforms;  and,  oh!  it  was  gloriously  won¬ 
derful  !” 

“A  dance?  Sei)tember?  That  must  have  been  right  after  you  heard  I’d 
been  wounded.” 

Bob  almost  wished  he  hadn’t  said  that.  It  was  sur[)rising  how  much  his 
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own  words  hurl  him. 

“Iloh,  J  was  so  sorry!  You  don’t  know  how  I  cried!  Really,  I  didn  t  w’aut 
to  go  to  the  dance,  hut  they  made  me,  Boh,  and  1  didn’t  enjoy  it  at  all.  You 
believe  me,  don’t  you,  Bob?” 

Bob  assented.  Me  wasn’t  exactly  following — he  was  trying  to  reconcile  the 
idea  of  tears  with  the  eager,  appealing  face  before  him. 

“(iosh.  I’ve  been  lonely,  Amelia.  I’ve  been  longing  to  see  you  ever  since  J 
left  town.  Over  there  it  seemed  1  couldn’t  forget  you — not  that  1  wanted  to  at 
all.  Every  time  we  made  an  attack  J  looked  at  your  ])icture  first  to  give  me 
courage.  W  hen  we  went  over  the  top  and  came  to  a  trench,  and  I  found  a  bayo¬ 
net  in  front  of  me  and  a  great  big  brute  of  a  Oerman  grinning  savagely,  I  thought 
of  you — er — I  don’t  mean  it  (|uite  that  way,  Amelia.” 

“I  know  just  what  you  mean,  Bol).  W  henever  you  were  facing  great  dan¬ 
ger,  you  thought  of  the  dear  little  girl  you’d  left  behind  }OU,  and  you  hoped  she 
\yas  praying  for  you.” 

‘‘That’s  just  it,  Amelia.”  Me  marveled  in  admiration  at  a  girl  who  could  so 
much  better  ex])ress  his  own  thoughts  than  himself. 

‘‘W  hat  are  French  girls  like,  Ifoh?” 

Mad  he  studied  her  face,  he  \yould  have  scented  significance  in  the  (juestion. 

“Xot  much  to  brag  about,  1  guess,  thougb  I  can’t  say,  because  I  never 
thought  of  more  than  one  girl  ^yhile  J  was  in  France.  And  that  was  you, 
Amelia.’’ 

‘‘Are  you  sure.  Boh?” 

The  trace  of  interrogation  became  a  look  of  inquisition.  Bol)  was  conscious 
of  inward  discomfort.  He  felt  trouble  portending,  and  it  worried  him. 

“Amelia!  Of  course!  Surely  you - ’’ 

“But  Tom  Smith  wrote  home  to  his  sister  that  you  and  he  had  gone  to  see 
an  awfully  cute  French  girl  named  Marie,  and  that  you  liked  her  and  were  going 
to  go  again.”  Her  voice  gre\y  (juiet  and  a  little  shaky  as  she  went  on.  “Bob,  1 
didn’t  think  you’d  do  a  thing  like  that  to  me.  1  guess  you  were’nt — thinking  of 
me — then.” 

If  the  girl’s  expression  was  pathetic,  Bob’s  was  positively  pitifid.  How  he 
hated  Tom  Smith  that  moment  for  having  inveigled  him  into  the  un])ardonable 
sin  of  calling  on  a  h'rench  girl!  Me  had  not  wanted  to  go,  he  told  himself  des¬ 
perately — indeed,  Marie  had  been  a  very  nice  girl,  and  all  that,  but - Tbe 

drop  from  elation  to  dejection  was  such  a  sudden  and  severe  one  that  you  could 
have  knocked  the  soldier  over  with  a  feather,  so  resistless  was  he  rendered.  But 
Amelia  was  looking  at  him,  waiting  his  answer,  and — horrors ! — he  saw  that  she 
was  going  to  start  to  cry.  Putting  out  of  business  a  Clerman  machine-gun  was 
easier,  thought  Bob,  and  less  trying  on  one’s  resources,  than  stopping  the  fiow  of 
a  girl’s  tears. 
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“She  was  loni's  friend,  Amelia,  not  mine.”  llis  words  sounded  lame  and 
without  conviction,  so  fearful  was  he  that  he  had  offended  her. 

"Well,  yon  went,  didn't  you?”  d'he  challenge  was  accompanied  by  a  lower¬ 
ing  of  her  eyes  and  a  warning  sniff'. 

'I'liis  would  have  been  the  psychological  moment  for  a  romantic  warrior  to 
have  "swept  her  into  his  arms”  and  told  her  that  she  was  the  oidy  girl  in  the 
world  and  that  all  others  were  counterfeit  imitations,  and  that  surely  she  trusted 
him,  etc.,  etc.  Hut  Hob  had  nothing  in  him  of  the  cave  man  of  modern  fiction, 
lie  was  dazed  in  the  same  manner  that  he  had  been  that  day  by  the  ( )urc([,  when 
suddenly  there  came  to  his  rescue  a  ver)-  commoni)lace  feeling  of  irritation  that 
she  should  doubt  his  devotion. 

‘A'es,  1  went,”  he  rei)lied,  almost  with  asperity,  "d'om  told  me  I'd  get  a  good 
meal,  d'he  food  we'd  been  getting  was  fierce  and  1  was  hungry.  J  can't  hel])  it 

if  she  was  such  a  pretty  girl  and  danced  as  gracefully - ”  He  was  going  to  say 

"as  a  fairy,”  but  some  remote  trace  of  tact  prom])ted  him,  and  he  wound  up 
triumphantly :  "as  a  coal  barge.” 

The  storm  passed  without  breaking.  Amelia  hadn't  really  wanted  to  be  of¬ 
fended,  and  she  now  cast  aside  her  fears  and  laughed  haj^pily  and  heartily,  a 
laugh  in  which  Bob  did  not  join,  for  he  was  still  trembling  with  her  threatened 
tears  and  his  own  indignatic^n. 

.Amelia  got  up  and  kissed  him  and  told  him  she  was  "so  sorry  she'd  been 
mean  and  distrustful.”  And  Bob  feared  again  that  she  was  going  to  cr}-,  the 
while  he  wondered  how  it  was  that  a  girl  could  act  towards  a  fellow  about  seven¬ 
teen  different  ways  in  half  an  hour. 

"Let's  forget  about  it,  .Amelia,  and  go  out  to  dinner  somewhere.” 

.Amelia  looked  a  little  worried. 

"Bob,  I'm  afraid  1 - Why,  yes,  surely  I'll  go.  But  just  a  moment — I 

must  phone.” 

She  stepped  out  into  the  hall,  and  he  could  hear  her  speaking.  ’  He  wasn’t 
exactly  listening,  but  the  words  floated  in. 

"George?  Yes — I’m  not  going— I  don't  care - Too  bad  about  you - 

Bob,  of  course — I  don't  care.  If  you’d  learn  some  manners,  vou  might  make 

something  out  of  yourself  some  day.  Dh,  you - ”  And  she  hung  up  with  an 

audible  expression  of  displeasure. 

Bob  looked  askance  when  she  came  in. 

"I'll  get  ready  right  away  now,  and  we'll  go  out.  .Actually  tried  to  say  I 
had  a  date  to  go  to  dinner  with  him  to-night.  He's  been  coming  around  here 
entirelv  too  much  latelv,  the  old  slacker  !” 


My  Ireland 


OD’S  thunder-heavens  mutter  grim  to-night 
Above  a  foe-infested  fairyland. 

Where  Might  retains  the  sole  supreme  command, 
Heaping  oppression  on  the  vanquished  Right. 


A  lurking  Lion  pads  his  wary  way ; 

I  he  awful  diapason  stuns  his  ear. 

1  hat  switching  tail  betrays  a  crescent  fear! 

Is  Nemesis  astride  the  wings  of  day? 

Nation,  awake!  1  hine  hour  is  at  hand! 

1  he  Eagle,  wheeling  in  the  azure  mead, 
h  ierce  foe  of  beasts  that  prey  by  sea  or  land. 

Shall  not  forget  his  battle-cry,  his  creed! 

Soon  now  shalt  thou  among  thy  sisters  stand. 

Emancipated,  death-delivered, — freed  ! 

James  J.  Bergen,  '22. 
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NF3  of  the  most  reniarkal)le  things  about  the  late  war  was  the  com¬ 
pleteness  with  which  America  turned  aside  from  the  pursuits  of  peace 
and  bent  every  energy  toward  the  grim  task  of  defeating  the  enemy. 
The  drafting  of  two  million  men,  the  construction  of  millions  of  tons 
ot  shipping  to  convey  troops  and  war  materials  overseas,  the  conversion  of  waste 
land  into  training  camjxs,  the  centralization  of  control  over  food  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  the  successful  floating  of  five  gigantic  Government  loans,  stand  out  as 
the  most  striking  examples  of  the  power  generated  by  America  in  its  war  upon  the 
Central  Fhupires. 

In  the  summer  of  1918,  Congress  passed  a  piece  of  legislation  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  This  was  the  hill  authorizing  the  establishment  at 
American  colleges  and  universities  of  the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps.  Its 
purpose  was  to  prepare  college  men  for  entrance  into  Ofificers’  Training  Camps,  in 
order  that  commissions  might  be  more  easily  obtainable  by  those  who  had  had  the 
benefits  of  college  training.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  termination  of  the  war 
prevented  any  absolute  proof  of  the  success  of  the  jilan.  But  the  great  number  of 
applications  received  at  the  various  colleges,  the  quickness  with  which  the  men 
learned  their  military  duties,  and  the  all-around  proficiency  of  the  units,  amply 
demonstrated  the  success  which  would  have  ensued  if  the  plan  could  have  been 
carried  out  to  its  natural  conclusion. 

F'ordham  was  among  the  first  of  the  colleges  to  apply  for  permission  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  training-corps  unit.  Students  not  in  service  were  immediately  notified  of 
the  plan,  and  on  the  twenty-third  of  September  applicants  were  ordered  to  report 
for  examination.  At  the  same  time  it  was  announced  rather  unexpectdly  that  a 
naval  training  unit  would  also  he  maintained.  From  the  throngs  of  applicants, 
four  military  companies  and  one  naval  company  were  formed.  W'ith  the  arrival 
of  the  officers  and  the  holding  of  the  first  drill  on  Monday,  September  30,  Ford- 
ham  entered  upon  a  phase  absolutely  unique  in  its  history.  On  the  following  day, 
the  first  of  October,  the  students  were  officially  inducted  into  the  Army.  They 
assembled  on  the  west  campus,  and  after  addresses  by  President  Mulry,  I'rank 
Oliver,  and  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  and  the  reading  of  general  orders  by  the 
Commandant,  the  impressive  ceremony  was  performed  beneath  the  statute  of 
the  University’s  founder. 

Cai)tain  Robert  W.  Milhurn,  later  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Major,  was  ap- 
jjointed  Commandant  of  the  FMrdham  unit,  with  Lieutenant  Thomas  Cummins  as 
adjutant;  the  latter  was  suhseciuently  supplanted  by  Lieutenant  Bardsley,  first  in 
command  of  Company  .A.  The  drill  officers  were  second  lieutenants  of  the  “sixty- 
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day”  variety,  and  tlie  sergeants  were  chosen  from  among  the  h'ordham  men  who 
had  been  in  training  at  Plattshurg  during  the  summer.  Some  five  hundred  en¬ 
listed  men  completed  the  personnel  of  the  unit. 

Khaki  and  whip-cord  might  have  puzzled  an  old  alumnus,  but  the  alterations 
in  the  buildings  were  still  further  calculated  to  convince  him  that  I'ordham  had 
indeed  changed.  Companies  A  and  ll  were  housed  in  old  St.  John's  I  lall ;  the  little 
reading  room  of  the  old  building  was  reserved  for  the  medical  officers,  and  the 
office  of  the  Third  Division  Prefect  became  the  sanctum  of  the  Adjutant.  Com¬ 
panies  C  and  D  were  installed  in  the  Second  Division  building,  and  the  officers 
were  relegated  to  the  "  Pill- Pox.”  The  “gym”  was  converted  into  a  mess-hall,  and 
varicjus  signs  in  black  paint  on  the  doors  and  walls  still  hear  witness  to  the  pristine 
existence  of  many  a  healthy  appetite  among  the  soldiers,  d'he  ])eaceful  college 
store  also  took  on  a  war  appearance  when  it  assumed  the  more  military  title  of  the 
“canteen.” 

W'e  said  somewhere  above  that  khaki  and  whij)-cord  became  the  fashion  at 
I'ordham,  hut  the  fact  is  that  there  was  very  little  of  the  former  to  he  seen  until 
several  weeks  after  the  organization  of  the  unit,  for  the  military  eciuipment  arrived 
in  a  rather  desultorv  fashion — overcoats  the  first  week,  then  shoes,  and  so  on. 
The  sailors  were  more  fortunate  in  receiving  their  outfits  almost  immediately. 
I'he  naval  unit  at  this  time  was  augmented  by  the  transfer  of  a  number  of  men 
from  the  neighboring  Pelham  Bay  Training  Station,  many  of  whom  were  old 
h'ordham  students.  Another  addition  was  made  to  the  military  force  several  days 
later,  when  C'om])any  T',  made  u])  of  recruits  from  the  Medical  School,  was 
organized. 

The  lack  of  uniforms  did  not,  however,  interfere  with  the  instruction  of  the 
students  in  the  duties  of  a  soldier.  On  the  first  day  the  rookies  were  hard  at  work 
learning  to  distinguish  a  top  sergeant  from  a  Russian  rifle,  discovering  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  “K.  P.,”  and  realizing  the  dire  consequences  of  failing  to  salute  an  officer. 
At  the  end  of  two  weeks  they  had  made  such  progress  on  the  drill  ground  that  they 
earned  the  commendation  of  everyone  who  witnessed  their  excellent  marching. 
Guard  duty  was  instituted  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  posts  being  installed  in  the 
interior  of  the  grounds  as  well  as  at  the  entrances,  for  ])urposes  of  instruction ;  and 
many  a  peaceful  sleeper  was  awakened  in  the  wee,  small  hours  by  the  unfamiliar 
cry  for  the  corporal  of  the  guard. 

But  the  duties  of  the  soldiers  were  not  confined  to  the  post  and  the  parade- 
ground.  Though  Fordham  became  an  army  camp,  rather  than  a  college,  some 
classes  still  remained.  The  professors  of  philosophy  turned  from  the  <(ueen  of 
sciences  to  War  .Vims,  and  the  jjrofessor  of  rhetoric  lectured  on  Military  h'ng- 
lish.  Courses  in  radio,  surveying,  navigation  and  French  were  instituted,  while 
j)hysics,  chemistry  and  trigonometry  went  on  as  usual.  Between  classes  and 
drills,  the  soldiers  had  a  minimum  of  spare  time,  hut  they  accepted  their  hard- 
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ships  in  the  spirit  of  “C’est  la  Guerre.”  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
their  many  duties,  the  Training  Corps  was  able  to  find  time  for  athletics,  and  to 
put  together  teams  of  a  very  high  order.  The  football  team,  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  had  a  highly  successful  season.  Xew  York 
University,  Fordham’s  only  rival  for  championship  honors  in  Metropolitan  cir¬ 
cles,  was  easily  vancjuished  on  Ohio  h'ield.  l>ut  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
season  was  the  defeat  of  Georgetown  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  an  event  of  especial 
satisfaction  to  Fordham  men,  coming  as  it  did  after  three  consecutive  victories 
for  the  Gray  and  Blue.  In  addition  to  football,  a  track  team  was  produced  which 
made  an  excellent  record  against  uniformly  strong  competition,  in  spite  of  serious 
handicaps  due  to  lack  of  sufificient  training. 

The  patriotism  of  the  soldiers  was  not,  however,  confined  to  their  military 
duties.  The  wages  of  a  private  soldier  are  not  calculated  to  cause  an  overflow 
in  the  ranks  of  plutocracy,  as  most  peojAe  are  aware.  War  Risk  Insurance  and 
many  other  expenses  deplete  his  small  allowance  almost  to  nothingness.  Yet  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  Fordham  unit  went  over  the  top  in  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan, 
which  had  already  been  under  way  for  three  weeks  before  the  battalion  was  or¬ 
ganized,  and  that  it  proved  one  hundred  per  cent,  perfect  in  the  United  War  Fund 
Drive. 

Another  activity  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  was  the  continued  publica¬ 
tion  by  the  members  of  the  S.  A.  4'.  C.  of  “The  Ram,”  the  weekly  paper  which 
had  first  seen  the  light  of  day  in  the  jweceding  school  year.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
the  amount  of  drudgery  that  goes  into  every  edition  of  such  a  paper,  and,  when 
we  think  of  the  small  amount  of  time  that  the  editors  had  at  their  command,  it 
seems  impossible  that  the  paper  could  have  been  produced.  Yet  the  numbers  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  occupancy  of  the  military  detachment  were  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  It  is  an  eloquent  commentary  upon  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers  that,  in  spite 
of  their  many  and  arduous  duties,  the  typewriters  were  kept  as  busy  as  in  the 
days  of  peace. 

No  history  of  the  military  regime  at  I'ordham  would  be  complete  without 
some  mention  of  the  activities  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  So  far  was  this 
organization  from  forgetting  the  needs  of  the  soldiers  in  the  colleges,  that  within 
a  few  days  after  induction  a  Secretary  was  appointed  for  the  Fordham  unit  in 
the  person  of  Llarold  Martin,  well  known  to  Fordham  students  of  several  years 
past.  Temporary  quarters  were  established  in  the  library,  but  before  many 
weeks  had  passed  work  was  begun  in  the  construction  of  a  well-eciuipped  hut. 
The  sudden  termination  of  the  war  and  the  disbanding  of  the  unit  prevented  the 
soldiers  from  reaping  the  full  benefits  of  the  structure,  which  was  subsequently 
donated  to  the  University.  But  the  Knights  spared  no  efiforts  in  making  the  life 
of  the  men  more  comfortable  and  satisfactory.  The  soldiers  were  so  pleased  and 
impressed  by  the  work  of  the  K.  of  C.  that  one  hundred  and  seventy  of  them 
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were  admitted  into  the  organization  during  their  few  months  at  Fordham. 

Things  moved  smoothly  for  a  little  over  a  month,  with  nothing  to  disturh 
the  routine  of  army  life.  The  men  were  kei)t  so  busy  that  they  hardl}'  knew  who 
was  winning  the  war.  Here  is  a  fair  sample  of  their  working  day:  Reveille  at 
six  o’clock,  setting-up  exercises  at  a  cpiarter  past,  Alass  at  half-past,  mess  at 
seven  ;  after  that  cleaning  up  of  barracks  and  inspection  ;  class  from  nine  to 
twelve,  followed  by  mess;  drill  from  one  to  three,  class  from  three-thirty  to  five- 
thirty,  and  mess  at  six;  study  from  half-past  seven  until  ta])s.  ( )utside  of  that, 
they  had  nothing  to  do. 

The  false  report  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  on  November  7,  was  a  signal 
for  a  celebration.  .A  formal  battalion  parade  was  held  on  the  drill  ground,  and 
the  entire  unit,  headed  l)y  the  battalion  band,  paraded  through  the  streets  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  college,  d'he  spirits  of  the  soldiers,  excited  by  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  return  to  civilian  life,  were  somewhat  dampened  that  evening  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  story  of  an  armistice  was  without  foundation.  But  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  four  days  until  the  conclusion  of  a  truce  actually  came  to  pass, 
and  great  was  the  rejoicing  in  the  Fordham  unit  when  the  expectation  of  the 
training-corps’  dissolution  loomed  up  before  the  men.  It  was  but  natural  that 
discipline  became  harder  to  maintain  in  the  succeeding  days,  and  that  the  Kitchen 
I’olice  and  coal-pile  got  many  new  recruits,  while  lieutenants  despaired  and 
sergeants  turned  gray  with  care.  This  was  a  condition  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
the  men  in  the  h'ordham  barracks;  on  the  contrary,  the  morale  of  troops  through¬ 
out  the  country  weakened  perce|)tibly  as  soon  as  hostilities  ceased.  A  soldier 
may  have  as  much  patriotism,  enthusiasm  and  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  as  the  great¬ 
est  hero  who  ever  laid  down  his  life  upon  the  field  of  battle;  yet,  when  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  beaten  enemy  have  signed  on  the  dotted  line,  the  military  life 
loses  its  glamor,  and  he  longs  once  more  for  the  routine  existence  of  the  civilian, 
when  he  can  once  more  call  his  soul  his  own,  and  ignore  shoulder-bars  and  leather 
puttees.  However,  things  (luickly  came  hack  to  normal  when  the  men  'realized 
that  the  signing  of  the  truce  did  not  give  them,  ipso  facto,  an  honorable  discharge. 
Indeed,  things  went  on  in  such  a  businesslike  manner  for  several  weeks  after  that 
historic  11th  of  November  that  it  came  to  he  believed  that  the  unit  would  not  he 
disbanded  until  at  least  the  following  June.  The  men  decided  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  and  settled  down  to  their  accustomed  duties.  An  editorial  in  “The  Ram”  of 
xNovemher  16  typifies  the  spirit  of  the  Fordham  soldiers.  It  said  in  part:  “We 
are  not  going  to  slacken  down  now.  Remember  that  our  drills  are  going  to  be  all 
the  snappier.  Remember  that  discipline  and  studies  are  to  become  stricter  and 
harder  from  day  to  day,  and  that  we  are  going  to  take  it  all  with  a  cheerful  smile 
and  a  snapj)}'  manner,  just  as  all  good  soldiers  do.  W’hy,  we’re  just  beginning  to 
get  into  this  game — it’s  not  half  over  yet.  .And  rememljer  that  a  h'ordham  man 
never  gives  up  on  the  ‘last  long  mile.’  ” 
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And  the  men  marched  through  tliat  last  mile  like  good  soldiers,  but  the  trip 
was  shorter  than  they  had  expected.  Toward  the  end  of  November  rumors  be¬ 
gan  to  go  about  that  the  unit  would  soon  be  disbanded,  and  it  was  not  many  days 
before  their  expectations  were  realized  by  the  arrival  of  orders  for  demobiliza¬ 
tion.  It  was  stipulated  that  all  men  should  he  discharged  by  December  11,  and 
the  unit  immediately  began  to  break  up.  The  sailors  went  first,  taking  their  way 
to  the  Receiving  Ship  “Granite  State,"  where  they  were  honorably  discharged. 
'Idle  soldiers  were  dismissed  at  the  rate  of  a  company  a  day,  and  by  the  specified 
date  all  the  living  testimonials  of  Fordham’s  career  as  a  military  camp  had  dis- 
a[)peared,  exce])t  for  the  ofticers  and  a  few  sergeants  connected  with  headciuar- 
ters.  During  the  next  four  weeks  the  college  was  restored  to  normal,  and  on  the 
6th  of  January  classes  were  opened  once  more.  'I  he  swords  had  been  lieaten 
into  ploughshares ;  which  means  that  Fordham  went  hack  to  the  books. 

'Idle  S.  A.  d'.  C.  at  I'ordham  was  an  immense  success.  Its  members  were 
'soldiers  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  'Idiey  enlisted  with  a  determination  to  per¬ 
form  their  duty  as  they  saw  it,  and  in  the  (piickest  and  most  efficient  manner  pos¬ 
sible.  'l  lie  jiressing  need  in  every  army  in  war  time  is  for  capable  officers,  with¬ 
out  whom  any  army,  no  matter  how  large  from  a  numerical  standpoint,  is  worse 
than  useless,  lly  prejiaring  themselves  for  officer's  training  schools,  these  men 
were  making  themselves  ready  to  serve  where  the  need  was  greatest,  ddieir  stay 
at  ihirdham  would  not  have  been  a  long  one,  since  Comjiany  A  would  have  left 
at  the  end  of  December,  and  the  others  would  have  (piickly  followed.  Ldifore- 
seen  occurrences  jirevented  the  realization  of  their  ambitions,  hut  we  need  not 
withold  our  commendation  simply  because  they  did  their  fighting  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean.  'Idle  spirit  may  he  willing,  hut  after  that  everything  depends  on  the 
War  Department;  and  some  of  the  greatest  heroes  6f  the  late  unpleasantness  are 
probably  wearing  silver  chevrons  on  their  sleeves. 

'Idle  Student  Army  Training  Corps  was  only  one  of  Fordham’s  services  in 
the  war.  I  hit,  because  it  affected  so  closely  everything  connected  with  the  col¬ 
lege,  we  have  reason  to  take  especial  pride  in  it  as  among  the  best  in  the  country. 
'Idiis  is  not  said  in  a  spirit  of  boastfulness,  hut  rather  as  a  manifestation  of 
proper  pride  for  the  deeds  of  her  sons.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  hiding 
our  light  under  the  bushels  of  an  ill-advised  reticence ;  so  let  us  give  credit  where 
it  is  due.  And  if  the  Fordham  S.  A.  T.  C.  ranked  with  the  best  in  the  college 
ranks,  let  us  not  begrudge  h'ordham  her  place  iii  the  sun. 

NAVAf.  UNIT 

Several  months  have  passed  since  the  old  Alumni  rooms  resounded  with 
such  deep-sea  exjiressions  as  “pipe  down,”  “hit  the  deck,"  “don't  swab  sideways,'’ 
and  so  forth,  but  several  years  will  not  suffice  fo  make  those  connected  with  the 
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Naval  I 'nit  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  at  l^'ordhani  forget  that  lively  collection  of  [)oten- 
tial  “gohs.” 

In  recording  the  following  events  of  the  Naval  Unit,  only  the  principal  and 
general  events  have  been  delineated,  in  as  much  as  a  more  complete  history  is 
impossible  at  the  present  time.  However,  the  fact  that  the  Naval  Unit  was  not 
a  mere  existing  body  of  men  with  no  prospects  or  ambitions  will  be  plainly  evi¬ 
dent  from  their  activity  when  occasions  presented  themselves.  The  unit  was 
more  of  a  success  than  many  realize,  but  inasmuch  as  no  real  iron  test  was 
given  the  men,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  indulge  in  the  discussion  of  futurables. 

The  addition  of  a  naval  unit  to  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  was  rather  a  sudden  and 
belated  affair,  but  an  appeal  for  recruits  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  bring  forth 
a  clamoring,  restless  mob  of  eager  applicants.  Fifty  “rookies,”  the  quota  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Navy  Department,  were  quickly  accepted  after  they  had  jjassed  the 
physical  examination.  W'arrant  Boatswain  h'arley  had  charge  of  the  enlistments, 
and  under  his  able  direction  the  preliminary  formula  was  rapidly  completed  and 
the  men  were  formed  into  a  company. 

Lieutenant  Pierce  was  assigned  by  Major  Milburn,  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  Post,  to  instruct  the  Naval  Company  in  the  infantry  drill  regulations.  This 
was  now  feasible,  since  the  Navy  Department  had,  a  few  months  before,  adopted 
l)ractically  all  the  Army  formations.  The  Navy  men  went  on  guard  every 
ninth  day,  and,  due  to  strict  interpretation  of  orders,  even  the  officers  found 
it  difficult  to  get  through  the  iron  gate  at  times.  The  men  ])rogressed  rapidl} 
in  the  various  infantry  movements,  due  to  a  great  extent  to  their  regard  for  and 
attention  to  Lieutenant  Pierce. 

Infantry  drill  was  soon  made  secondary  to  study,  since  the  purpose  of  the 
De])artment  was  to  give  the  men  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  future  officers, 
should  the  individual  prove  his  ability  to  be  worthy  of  further  training  in  an 
officers’  training  school,  d  he  course  of  studies  for  the  sailors  differed  somewhat 
from  that  of  the  soldiers,  naturally.  It  included  War  Aims  under  the  direction  of 
leather  Cunningham,  S.j.  Mr.  McUarvey,  S.  J.,  was  professor  of  mathematics,- 
which  embraced  plain  and  s))herical  trigonometry,  both  very  necessary  elements 
in  navigation.  Navigation  was  taught  hy  F'ather  Rourke,  S.  j.,  who  always  had 
a  typical  sea  tale  illustrative  of  his  point.  Radio  theory  and  its  apjdication  was 
studied  under  the  tutelage  of  Mr.  Daniel  Sullivan,  S.j.  d'he  radio  instruction 
was  carried  on  under  ideal  conditions,  an  up-to-the-minute  laboratory  and  code¬ 
practice  apparatus  having  been  especially  installed  for  this  pur])ose  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Rear  Admiral  Ross,  C'.  S.  N.,  Inspector  of  F'astern  Naval  Camps,  was 
es])eciallv  pleased  with  the  course  of  studies  and  oi)portunities  given  the  students, 
and  he  commended  the  University  highly  for  its  efforts  in  this  direction. 

The  Navv  took  an  active  part  in  S.  A.  T.  C.  athletics.  Several  candidates 
reported  daily  for  football  practice.  Gilmartin  and  Halligan  performed  splen- 
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(lidly  on  tlie  gridiron,  and  the  others  showed  their  spirit  by  doggedly  sticking  to 
the  work  of  l)ncking  the  regnlars  in  practice,  a  pastime  which  recpiires  grit  and 
courage,  for  it  entails  all  the  hardshi[)s  of  a  game  without  the  accompaniment  of 
the  glory  thereof. 

During  the  h'onrth  Lil)erty  Loan  campaign  a  contest  was  held  between  the 
varitnis  Army  companies  and  the  Navy  contingent.  'Fhe  Navy  came  out  well 
with  the  nnmher  of  bonds  bought  totaling  $15,000.  This  was  (piite  a  feat  when 
one  considers  the  fact  that  an  Army  company  had  almost  double  the  nnmher  of 
men.  Soon  after  this  there  came  the  call  for  voluntary  contributions  for  the 
I'nited  W  ar  h'lmd,  and  the  hoys  in  Idne  at  Fordham  contributed  $289.95,  a  gener¬ 
ous  res])onse  in  view  of  the  small  number  of  men.  The  Navy  did  its  share  in 
donating  funds  toward  a  hand  for  the  camp.  The  foregoing  occasions  are  j)rac- 
tically  the  only  means  of  proving  that  the  sailors  were  not  only  taking  the  affair 
seriouslv  as  a  means  of  doing  their  ])art  in  helj)ing  the  (lovernment  and  other 
wcnthv  causes,  hut  were  taking  their  purpose  seriously  and  doing  all  in  their  pow¬ 
er  to  push  the  big  thing  through. 

An  historic  day  at  I'ordham  occurred  when  the  Field  Mass  for  deceased 
American  and  French  soldiers  was  held.  At  this  memorable  event  Bishop  Juil- 
let,  of  France,  and  Bisho])  Hayes  were  present.  The  guests  were  received  at  the 
gate  by  the  entire  cam]),  the  Navy  blue  and  white  adding  a  touch  of  color  to  the 
khaki-clad  soldiers.  At  the  iMass  Seamen  Shankey  and  Mylod  represented  the 
Navy  by  acting  as  acolytes. 

When  the  various  stages  of  develoi)ment  in  organization  had  been  com- 
l)leted,  the  off  icers  were  as  follows : 

Commander  of  the  Unit . Roger  Pierce,  2d  Lieut.,  \J.  S.  A. 

Assistant  to  Lieut.  Pierce . ...Chief  Carpenter’s  Mate  Brown 

Company  Commander  . W'illiam  Ciilmartin,  Bo’s’n,  1st  Class 

Platoon  Leaders . John  Tumulty,  E.  Lowenthal 

Petty  Officers . E.  Sullivan,  j.  Ryan,  j.  Meehan,  T.  Shankey,  E.  O’Mara 

Chief  Yeoman  Beresford,  assisted  by  Eirst  Class  Yeoman  Sam  Goldberg,  had 
charge  of  the  clerical  work  connected  with  the  records  of  the  men.  Owing  to 
their  excellent  and  systematic  handling  of  this  matter,  the  mustering  out  of  the 
Naval  Unit  was  greatly  facilitated. 

The  unit  consisted  of  fifty  enlisted  men  and  about  fifteen  former  Fordham 
men  who  were  transferred  from  other  naval  cami)s  to  the  scenes  of  their  former 
activities.  Among  them  were  Tom  Shankey,  Wh  Gilmartin,  Cyril  Higgins,  Frank 
W'helan,  of  Law,  and  George  Sheehan,  of  Medicine.  Fordham  men  enlisted  at 
Fordham  included  Charles  Robinson  and  Richard  Grote. 

The  entire  Naval  Unit,  with  the  exception  of  two  men,  put  in  applications 
for  release  upon  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Most  of  the  men  were  college 
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men  who  wished  to  return  to  college  for  their  degrees.  John  3’uinulty,  one  of 
the  two  to  remain,  has  since  l)cen  commissioned  an  ensign.  The  company  was 
mustered  out  at  the  “(iranite  State,"  December  16,  1918. 

As  a  fitting  close  a  hancjiiet  was  held  the  same  evening  at  Shanley's  in  ^'on- 
kers,  and  the  early  hours  of  the  following  morning  saw  the  breaking  uj)  of  a  fine 
body  of  true  American  young  manhood — the  Navy  boys  of  Fordham  University. 


Dedication  for  an  Old  A  Ibum 

EEP  long  this  precious  book ; 
With  care  let’s  begin  it; 
Store  up  each  word  and  look 
Of  those  who  live  in  it — 
call  of  death 
Draw  tears  and  raise  sobbing: 

Soon  may  his  wintry  breath 

Chill  hearts  that  are  throbbing. 


Oh,  ’twill  in  future  days 
Give  joy  to  behold  it ! 

Read  all  its  youthful  lays, 

As  then  you  unfold  it; 

1  here,  on  each  time-worn  page. 
Names  you’ll  be  numbering, 
h  riends  then  bent  down  with  age. 
Or  low  in  death  slumbering. 


Scenes  of  your  youthful  years 
Will  hover  around  it; 
h  ree  from  both  stain  and  tears. 
Bright  angels  surround  it; 

I  houghts  from  beyond  the  tomb 
(If  all  be  forgiven) 

Rise  ’midst  eternal  bloom 
Of  youth  spent  in  Heaven. 


1  here  will  we  meet  again, 

I  hough  seas  should  us  sever; 
I  here  will  we  all  remain 
In  friendship  forever! 

I  here — let  us  hope — will  all 
Whose  names  fill  these  pages 
Answer  the  angels’  call 
I  o  live  throughout  ages. 


Dedication  for  Ax  Old  Album 
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Save — Save  this  record  frail ! 

Hoard  up  its  treasures; 
h  riendship’s  its  simple  tale, 
Youthful  its  measures; 

Let  not  one  thought  grow  dim 
Of  hearts  torn  asunder; 

Breathe  oft  a  prayer  for  him 

Whose  name’s  traced  hereunder. 


Father  Jones,  S.  J.,  1867. 


On  Prohibiting  Immigration 


HE  previous  speakers  for  the  atifirniative  liave  outlined  the  social  and 
political  benefits  which  would  follow  upon  prohil)ition  of  immigration 


for  the  next  four  years.  We  will  now  consider  the  problem  from  an 
ec(jnomic  standpoint. 


The  crux  of  the  entire  (|uestion  is  the  labor  problem.  How  will  an  intlux 
of  unskilled  luirojieans  affect  wages  and  the  standard  of  living  among  our 
native  laborers?  d'be  opposition,  it  is  true,  may  deny  my  su])position,  and 
say  that  there  will  be  no  infiux  of  immigration  during  the  next  four  years. 
Eut  is  it  not  inherent  in  human  nature  to  shun  ruin  and  desolation,  to  flee 
excessive  taxation  and  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  a  land  most  free  from  these  evils? 
W  ere  not  the  great  tides  of  immigration  after  the  Russo-Japanese  W  ar,  and  the 
Irish  famine  due  to  this  very  cause?  To-day  Europe  is  staggering  under  the 
most  terrific  burden  ever  imposed  upon  a  civilized  people.  \  ictor  and  vancjuished 
alike  are  prostrate,  and  unless  barriers  be  raised  against  it  a  migratory  movement 
of  unparalleled  magnitude  will  soon  be  in  full  swing.  This  is  not  mere  academic 
speculation.  I'acts  prove  it  beyond  doubt.  For  instance,  Italy,  in  recent  years, 
has  been  barely  able  to  sup])ort  herself,  and  has  been  forced  to  send  her  increase 
in  ])opulation  to  foreign  shores.  I'or  the  past  four  years  Italy  has  had  a  surplus 
of  300,000  births  over  deaths  per  year — an  increase  in  population  which,  in  view 
of  her  suspended  emigration,  more  than  compensates  for  her  war  losses  and 
makes  the  emigration  of  a  large  number  an  imj)erative  necessity.  Mr.  Caininetti, 
the  late  Italian  Commissioner  of  Labor,  stated  early  this  year  that  his  country 
had  300,000  more  men  a  year  than  were  needed ;  men  whom  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  happy  to  have  come  to  America.  Congressman  Johnson,  who  re¬ 
cently  made  a  tour  of  the  front,  reported  on  his  return  that  at  least  750,000  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Austrians,  a  large  number  of  them  war-prisoners,  had  signified  their 
intention  of  coming  to  America.  Add  to  these  the  thousands  who  are  clamoring 
to  flee  the  terrors  of  Rolshevism  and  Anarchy,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  great 
menace  cannot  be  waved  aside  in  the  light  and  trivial  manner  that  our  opponents 
recommend. 

They  tell  us  that  present  unemployment  in  the  cities  is  only  temporary,  that 
soon  the  immense  work  of  reconstruction  will  begin,  bringing  with  it  such  a 
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period  of  economic  activity  that  the  Hood-gates  of  prosperity  will  literally  hurst 
before  the  onrushing  stream  of  industrial  and  agricnltural  production,  d'em- 
porary.''  Perhajis.  But  we  answer  that  the  measure  which  we  advocate  to-night 
is  temporary.  It  is  designed  simj)ly  to  allow  us  a  breathing  s])ace.  as  it  were, 
during  the  period  of  transition  from  war  to  ])eace — to  jirevent  any  repetition  of 
the  condition  of  American  labor  in  1913,  when,  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  Europe,  there  were  three  men  for  every  job  in  the  country,  and  bread¬ 
lines  l)locks  long  in  every  city  in  the  land.  That  is  what  capital  wants.  That  is 
what  Bethlehem  Steel,  what  Swift,  Armour  and  every  giant  industry  in  the 
country  wants.  W  ith  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  men  at  the  gate  every  morning, 
it  is  easy  to  bargain  for  the  fifty  laborers  that  are  needed.  Criminal  extortioners, 
masquerading  as  captains  of  industry  and  princes  of  finance,  tell  these  men  that 
any  wage  that  a  man  will  take  is  a  just  wage,  and  the  Socialist,  Anarchist  and 
Bolshevist  answer  in  a  very  significant  tone:  “Yes,  you  are  right.  Anything  that 
we’ll  take  is  just;  but,  remember,  there  are  more  ways  of  taking' it  than  the  pay- 
envelope."  If  immigration  continues,  this  bartering  for  the  very  necessities  of 
life  and  the  discontent  it  engenders,  must  increase.  In  that  case,  there  can  he  only 
one  result — economic  chaos  etjualed  only  by  that  which  Russia  is  exj)eriencing  at 
this  very  hour.  This  exploitation  of  labor  and  laborers  must  he  stopped  liefore 
it  is  too  late.  And  that  is  precisely  what  our  plan  to  temporarily  prohibit  immi¬ 
gration  will  accomplish. 

But,  we  may  he  told,  we  must  risk  this  danger,  because  without  the  immi¬ 
grant  we  will  have  no  one  to  do  our  rough,  lowly  labor,  ^\'ho  did  it  during  the 
war?  Who  did  it  for  three  years  before  we  went  to  war?  WT  have  had  practi¬ 
cally  no  immigration  since  August,  1914.  And  yet,  so  fully  did  our  industries 
meet  the  unheard-of  demands  made  upon  them  ;  so  thoroughly  organized  and  co¬ 
ordinated  were  they  that  November,  1918,  found  them  not  only  in  no  danger  of 
collapse,  but  able  to  continue  their  output  indefinitely.  xA^nd  this  with  our  immi¬ 
gration  supply  cut  off  and  between  four  and  five  millions  of  men  under  arms. 
Show  me  the  work  of  reconstruction  which  will  absorb  these  men  over  and  above 
the  labor  supply  of  last  year,  show  me  the  post-war  activity  which  will  keej) 
practically  every  factory  in  the  country  running  for  twenty- four  hours  a  day,  and 
I  will  say  that  our  labor  supply  might  he  endangered. 

The  objection  is  sometimes  advanced,  by  advocates  of  a  liberal  immigration 
policy,  that,  although  we  may  at  times  sufifer  from  a  suri)lus  of  industrial  labor, 
we  are  at  all  times  in  need  of  more  agricultural  workers — that,  therefore,  we 
should  welcome,  rather  than  frown  upon,  immigrants.  Now  we  admit  that  there 
is  now,  and  for  some  time  has  been,  a  shortage  of  farmers.  In  fact  there  has 
been  a  steady  movement  to  the  cities  of  late.  But  how  do  the  members  of  the 
opposition  intend  to  remedy  the  situation  with  an  immigration  that  is  non-agri- 
cultural  in  character?  Do  you  know  that  for  the  past  fifteen  years  less  than  ten 
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per  cent,  of  the  immigrants  coming  to  our  shores  have  entered  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits?  The  reasons  are  numerous  and  substantial.  If  you  were  going  to  a  strange 
land,  among  strange  people ;  who  spoke  an  unknown  tongue ;  where  business 
methods  were  new  to  you,  with  whose  manners  and  customs  you  were  totally 
unfamiliar — would  you  seek  out  a  group  of  your  countrymen  who  had  preceded 
}  ou  to  your  new  home,  who  would  help  you  to  establish  yourself,  and  perhaps  aid 
you  in  time  of  want  or  necessity ;  or  would  you  go  to  the  sparsely-settled  rural 
districts,  where  your  ignorance  of  language,  methods,  manners  and  customs 
would  raise  an  insuperable  barrier  between  you  and  the  people  with  whom  busi¬ 
ness  intercourse  would  be  essential?  (4f  course  you  would  seek  tbe  colony  of 
your  countrymen,  and  that  is  just  what  the  immigrant  does.  He  stays  in  the  city 
and  enters  industry.  Moreover,  if  he  did  have  the  inclination,  the  average  im¬ 
migrant  has  not  the  means  to  reach  the  distant  farms,  or  to  work  them  if  he  did 
reach  them.  Even  if  free  grants  of  land  were  made  by  our  state  and  national 
governments — a  very  impracticable  suggestion — it  would  take  considerable  money 
to  fit  tbe  land  for  cultivation,  to  secure  the  implements  necessary  for  modern  farm¬ 
ing,  and  to  support  self  and  family  in  the  meantime.  Besides,  how  many  immi¬ 
grants  have  the  special  knowledge  of  climate,  soil  and  the  various  technical  de¬ 
vices  so  essential  to  the  success  of  modern  agriculture?  We  may  be  facing  a 
shortage  of  farm  labor,  but  a  country  which  can  feed  not  only  itself,  but  more 
than  half  the  world  through  four  heart-breaking  years  of  war,  is  hardly  in  a 
position  that  warrants  forcing  men  into  the  ranks  of  its  agricultural  workers  who 
are  totally  unqualified  for  such  a  life. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  but  say  that  we  of  the  afifirmative  realize  the  wonderful 
part  which  the  immigrant  has  played  in  our  national  development.  We  are  not 
contending  to-night  for  his  exclusion  during  normal  times,  but  only  during  the 
next  four  years — years  fraught  with  peril  to  our  entire  economic  life.  When 
these  dangers  have  passed,  we  can  deal  with  those  unscru]ndous  persons  who 
would  fatten  and  prosper  upon  the  blood  and  sweat  of  the  immigrant.  When 
our  industries  are  working  on  a  normal  basis,  and  plans  for  his  reception,  educa¬ 
tion  and  assimilation  are  complete,  we  can  throw  open  our  gates  to  the  immigrant 
confidently  and  eagerly. 

Then  will  America  in  reality  be  wbat  immigrants  during  the  next  four  years 
would  vainly  cross  the  trackless  wastes  of  ocean  to  find,  a  true  land  of  opportu¬ 
nity  and  prosperity. 

Speech  for  Negative  by  PAUL  T.  O'KEEFE,  ’  ig,  lllniier  of  Second  Prize 

'fhe  stand  that  we  have  taken  to-night  does  not  mean  that  we,  of  the  negative, 
wish  to  throw  open  the  gates  of  America  to  the  riff-raff  of  Europe  and  welcome  to 
our  shores  thousands  of  Europeans  who  shirk  the  work  of  reconstruction  in  their 
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own  country,  nor  do  we  hold,  as  our  opponents  do,  that  because  some  of  these  immi¬ 
grants  will  be  undesirables,  therefore  we  should  exclude  them  all.  Rather  we,  of 
the  negative,  hold  there  should  be  a  wise  restriction  and  direction  of  immigrants. 

Rut  before  ])roceeding  to  a  formal  consideration  of  this  (juestion  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  kind  of  social  evolution  constantly 
going  on  in  this  country.  The  immigrant  does  not  remain  in  that  social  stratum 
in  which  he  begins.  For  instance,  he  might  begin  with  pick  and  shovel ;  next  he 
will  enjoy  the  rather  modest  promotion  to  hod-carrier;  before  long  he  will  be  a 
stone-mason,  and  after  a  while  he  will  have  a  little  contractingf  business  of  his 
own.  It  is  as  if  each  succeeding  influx  of  immigrants  pushed  the  preceding  one 
up  to  a  higher  level.  There  is  no  danger,  therefore,  that  we  will  overcrowd  one 
department  of  labor  by  continuing  our  present  immigration  policy.' 

In  two  years  or  so,  those  who  now  occupy  these  very  lowly  positions  will 
have  graduated  from  them.  Their  places  will  be  vacant,  and  if  we  prohibit  im¬ 
migration  there  will  be  no  one  to  fill  in  the  economic  gap.  The  moment  this  hap- 
jiens,  that  social  evolution  which  has  made  our  country  what  it  is  will  cease. 

Rut  what  of  the  seeming  over-supply  of  labor  now  in  our  great  cities?  I 
will  answer  that  question  by  asking  another.  If  we  find  our  cities  overcrowded 
with  certain  forms  of  labor,  should  we,  therefore  keep  labor  from  the  farms?  If 
we  find  some  labor  poorly  distributed,  are  we  justified  in  shutting  out  all  labor? 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  find  five  thousand  unemployed  in  a  certain  city,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  ten  thousand  vacancies  on  the  nearby  farms,  are  we  warranted  in 
checking  the  labor  supply  of  the  farms  in  order  to  insure  employment  for  the 
five  thousand  in  the  city  ? 

d'he  city  is  overcrowded  with  ex- farm  laborers,  ex-war  workers  who  refuse 
to  go  back  to  their  old  employment  because  they  love  the  bright  lights  better  than 
they  do  the  simple  life.  They  will  be  without  employment  until  the  war  plants 
are  reconverted  into  peace  industries ;  but  this  will  be  a  matter  of  months,  not  of 
years;  and  yet,  because  of  this  temporary  situation,  our  opponents  would  have  us 
shut  out  any  added  labor  for  a  period  of  four  years. 

W'e  know  from  the  past  that  the  most  serious  crises  in  a  country’s  history 
come  immediately  after  a  great  war.  Care  must  be  taken.  Every  ste])  must  lie 
cautious.  Rut  this  idea  of  prohibiting  immigration  is  blind.  It  is,  at  its  very 
best,  a  hazardous  remedy.  It  is  a  chance  stab  to  remedy  unemjdoyment.  and  in 
such  a  time  as  the  present  we  cannot  afiford  to  take  chances.  Should  the  labor 
market  of  the  city  be  as  free  of  the  unemployed  as  it  was  until  three  months  ago 
(and  it  soon  will  be),  should  a  sudden  demand  for  additional  labor  be  made  (and 
it  will  be),  we  would,  under  the  law  prohibiting  immigration,  find  ourselves  help¬ 
less  in  the  face  of  economic  ruin. 

This  question  has  resolved  itself  into  a  labor  problem.  The  solution  rests  in 
a  consideration  of  supply  and  demand  in  labor  and  immigration;  for  the  universal 
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economic  ])rinciple  of  supply  and  demand  governs  these  two  factors,  just  as  it 
does  all  other  economic  details. 

I'or  convenience  in  this  consideration  we  will  divide  all  labor  into  two  broad 
classes — agricultural  and  industrial.  Lhider  agricultural  we  will  include  those 
classes  of  labor  which  take  their  products  directly  from  the  land,  such  as  farm¬ 
ing  and  mining.  Under  industrial,  those  classes  of  labor  which  take  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  agriculture  and  develop  them,  such  as  the  steel  industry  and  cotton  re¬ 
fining.  ( )ne  furnishes  the  raw  material ;  the  other  takes  the  raw  material  and 
turns  out  the  finished  ])roduct. 

()ur  country  has,  until  recently,  had  a  normal  balance  between  agricultural 
and  industrial  pursuits.  About  twenty  years  ago  the  demand  for  finished  pro¬ 
ducts  kept  steadily  increasing,  and  foolishly  we  began  to  turn  from  agriculture 
to  industry. 

'fhe  balance  shifted,  d'he  one  branch  which  served  as  a  source  of  supply  to 
the  other  was  gradually  pushed  into  the  background.  To-day  the  jwoportion  of 
agricultural  to  industrial  workers  is  twenty  per  cent,  less  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago.  And.  although  labor-saving  machinery  has  been  introduced  in  agri¬ 
culture,  a  proportionate  amount  has  been  utilized  in  the  industries,  and  so  this 
sudden  decrease  in  farm  lal)or  cannot  be  attributed  to  new  farming  implements. 
One  thing  only  can  result  if  we  ])lunge  blindly  ahead,  and  that  is  disaster!  Eco¬ 
nomic  disaster!  There  is  one  remedy,  and  that  is  an  abundance  of  labor.  And 
there  is  one  place  to  get  that  labor.  From  the  immigrant.  Our  industries  cannot 
he  choked  ofif.  Their  supplies  can  hardly  satisfy  the  steadily-increasing  demand, 
hut  the  demand  that  agriculture  has  been  and  is  constantly  making  must  be  met, 
and  met  soon. 

Fhere  will  come  a  time  when  the  balance  will  have  swung  too  far  unless 
steps  are  taken  to  encourage  agricultural  labor.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  this,  our 
opponents  would  have  us  put  u]j  the  bars  against  any  added  labor  for  a  period  of 
four  years.  Instead  of  excluding  the  immigrant,  we  should  rather  ofifer  for¬ 
eigners  inducements  to  come  here  and  help  us  work  our  farms,  our  mines  and  our 
cotton  fields.  W'e  should  imitate  Canada,  instead  of  telling  the  immigrant  that 
he  is  an  undesirable,  or  rather  that  our  Congress  will  brand  him  as  such  for  four 
years. 

Restrict  ?  Certainly !  W'e  are  at  present  a  hit  overstocked  in  certain  forms 
of  industry.  Place  a  conditional  bar  against  the  immigrant  who  wishes  to  become 
this  sort  of  a  worker.  Let  Congress  enact  legislation  whereby  this  bar  may  be 
lifted  as  soon  as  our  industries  are  in  normal  working  order.  Rut,  prohibit  en¬ 
tirely  for  four  years!  How  can  a  man  whose  vision  is  broad  enough  to  see  be¬ 
yond  the  narrow  confines  of  the  city  and  the  industrial  center,  who  can  grasp  the 
menace  of  unworked  farms,  undeveloped  mines,  fruit  and  grain  rotting  in  the 
field — how  can  such  a  man  tell  us  that  we  must  reined}-  this  situation  not  by  di- 
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verting  immigrants,  but  by  excluding  them  altogether  ?  W  hy  not  pass  a  law  that 
immigrants  cannot  come  here  unless  they  go  to  certain  fixed  occupations  ? 

Cannot  national  patronage  accomplish  for  the  country  what  state  patronage 
has  accomplished  for  the  state?  But  these  points  are  remote  from  ports  of  de¬ 
barkation.  \'es ;  but  does  not  the  Clovernment  own  and  control  the  railroads? 
Cannot  the  Covernment  trans])ort  these  men  to  the  places  desired? 

This  is  no  wild  theory!  It  is  not  based  upon  a  vague,  confused  appreciation 
of  our  economic  condition.  W  ould  it  be  enough  if  I  told  you  that  in  1890  fifty 
per  cent,  of  our  laborers  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  whereas  in  1910 
only  twenty  i)er  cent,  were  engaged  in  the  same  occupations  ? 

Do  you  believe  that  this  perilous  swinging  of  the  balance  has  not  yet  made 
itself  felt?  Listen  to  the  demand  for  labor  in  states  whose  chief  business  is 
agriculture ! 

At  the  recent  Congress  of  Covernors  in  W  ashington,  the  Governor  of  Maine 
said:  “Xo  man  has  come  to  Maine  looking  for  work  and  failed  to  find  it!”  The 
(jovernor  of  Maryland  said:  "There  is  no  shortage  of  employment  in  Maryland: 
there  is  a  shortage  of  men !"  The  Governor  of  Kansas  said :  "W  e  need  men  im¬ 
mediately  in  Kansas  to  harvest  a  record  wheat  crop  of  500,000,000  bushels!”  The 
Governor  of  h'lorida  said:  "W’e  need  2,000,000  men  immediately  in  hdorida!” 

Our  discharged  soldiers  have  been  sufificient  to  temporarily  overstock  the 
industrial  market  in  certain  Ijranches,  but  they  can  never  supply  the  agricultural 
market. 

Our  country's  growth  demands  an  economic  growth,  both  in  industry  and 
agriculture,  but  we  see  a  steady  growth  in  industry  and  a  standstill  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  This  cannot  go  on  without  ruin,  but  go  on  it  must  unless  we  allow  the  im¬ 
migrant  to  come  here  and  legislate  to  provide  for  his  going  to  the  farms. 

Members  of  Congress  have  urged  this  bill  with  the  idea  that  the  immigrant 
coming  here  will  acce])t  starvation  wages.  They  urge  prohibition  of  immigration 
as  a  remedy  for  starvation  wages.  The  man  who  pays  those  wages  is  the  one  to 
be  dealt  with  by  legislation,  and  not  the  man  who  accepts  them.  If  there  be  such 
unprincipled  money-grabbers,  let  Congress  stop  them  by  fixing  a  minimum  wage. 
But  let  not  this  same  honored  body  of  legislators  proclaim  to  the  immigrant: 
"W'e  have  suddenly  discovered  that  yon  are  a  deadly  menace  to  American  labor. 
Men  in  the  cities  are  without  emj)loyment.  To  remedy  this  our  first  step  will  be 
to  exclude  you  from  the  farms  and  humbler  forms  of  labor  in  the  cities.  It  mat¬ 
ters  not  that,  up  till  now,  immigrants  have  filled  these  huml)ler  positions  with  dis¬ 
tinction.  It  matters  not  that  you  are  needed  on  the  farms  and  that,  by  proj^er 
legislation,  you  could  meet  this  need.  All  these  manifest  facts  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  you  must  be  excluded  from  our  shores !”  This  is  the  proposed 
law  against  immigration  translated  into  every-day  language.  Such  a  law  would 
be  fatal  to  our  national  condition  and  a  disgrace  to  our  legislators. 
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Editorials 


A  PEAC E-TIM  11  COMMENCEMENT 

F(iL  X  in  tlie  confusion  that  was  in  all  things  after  the  sudden  end  of 
the  war,  the  year  comes  to  its  finish  more, successfully  than  we  hail 
dared  to  hope.  Twelve  months  ago,  we  looked  forward  to  a  gloomy 
commencement,  with  less  than  ten  men  receiving  degrees  from  the 
College.  To-day,  the  sombreness  that  overhung  the  graduation  of  last  vear  seems 
as  strange  and  remote  as  something  from  the  Apocalypse. 

-And  yet  we  face  something  as  serious  as  faced  the  graduates  of  1918.  The 
world  is  in  a  state  of  flux.  Nations  are  rising  in  the  morning  to  fall  in  the  night. 
Under  the  foundations  of  the  most  stable  powers,  the  world  rocks  threateningly. 
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There  is  a  war,  if  not  of  arms,  of  doctrines,  and  mnch  of  the  onslaught  is  upon 
the  Church. 

There  is  need  of  strong,  aggressive  action  l)y  men  of  Catholic  faith,  not  only 
for  our  country,  hut  for  our  Church.  W'e  have  a  tendency  to  deprecate  our  in- 
Huence,  a  tendency  to  hang  hack  from  the  struggle  until  we  have  gained  wealth, 
and  power,  and  i)restige.  But  while  we  wait  in  inaction  for  our  thews  to  become 
more  mighty,  the  enemy  grows  still  more  swiftly  hy  coiKpiest. 

d'here  is  no  peace;  there  is  only  apparent  peace.  We  grow  careless  and  con¬ 
temptuous  ;  seemingly  harmless  movements  are  inaugurated  and  we  see  no  evil  in 
them  until  it  is  too  late  and  they  are  ujjon  us.  In  oid_\'  one  course  does  safety  lie — 
he  alert,  suspicious  of  everything,  ready  to  action  and  slow  in  relinc|uishing  a 
position. 

THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

'I'he  announcement  of  the  closing  of  the  School  of  Medicine  was  not  a  scheme 
to  get  some  money.  Jt  was  not  meant  as  the  opening  gun  of  a  huge  campaign  for 
funds.  It  was  a  deadly  serious  announcement  of  policy.  The  Medical  School  will 
not  he  reoi)ened  in  the  I^'all  unless  an  endowment  fund  of  two  million  dollars  has 
been  established.  The  raising  of  this  amount  is  left  entirely  to  those  outsiders  who 
are  materially,  spiritually,  or  sentimentally  interested  in  seeing  the  school  con¬ 
tinue.  riie  authorities  of  the  Lhhversity  are  to  organize  no  drive  to  secure  the 
money. 

d'he  closing  of  the  Medical  School,  though  regrettable,  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  he  done  under  the  circumstances.  The  school  faces  an  annual  deficit  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  choice  is  not  between  closing  and  struggling 
along  under  an  almost  unhearahle  burden,  hut  between  closing  and  being  forced 
to  close.  There  is  the  inevitable  prospect,  under  present  conditions,  of  sinking 
below  the  lowest  standard  tolerated  by  the  Regents  to  a  disgraceful  end.  Father 
'Fivnan  has  decided  to  draw  oft'  while  our  colors  are  flying,  and  while  we  are  still 
on  a  level  with  the  best  in  the  land. 

We  cannot  blink  the  consecjuences  of  such  a  step.  It  would  be  a  blow 
from  which  the  medical  profession  would  be  a  long  time  recovering.  Fordham  has 
the  only  Catholic  medical  school  of  note  in  the  Fast — the  only  medical  school 
where  strictly  ethical  {practice  is  taught.  All  non-Catholic  colleges  are  totallv  ma¬ 
terialistic.  They  teach  unethical,  absolutely  unnatural  laws  of  practice.  There  is 
no  text-hook  that  is  moral  in  every  detail.  All  have  to  he  modified  to  coincide  with 
the  law  of  Cod.  The  student,  left  to  himself  and  a  materialistic  professor,  will 
almost  necessarily  hold  to  certain  immoral  methods. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  school  cannot  he  allowed  to  close.  It  would  not  only  he 
a  blow  to  the  prestige  of  Fordham;  it  would  be  an  everlasting  shame  u])on  the 
Catholics  of  New  York  if  they  allow  such  a  ])otent  infiuence  for  the  spreading  of 
truth  to  die,  without  raising  a  hand  to  save  it.  d'his  is  not  a  thing  which  they  can 
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let  go,  trusting  to  (loci  to  maintain  i  iis  own.  There  must  be  immediate,  energetic 
action.  Action  in  the  1^'all  will  he  too  late. 

JOYCE  KILMER  AND  CATHOLIC  ART 

It  should  not  he  remarkable  that  the  writings  of  a  Catholic  man  of  genius 
have  a  religions  tone.  Joyce  Kilmer  should  be  only  a  type — the  greatest  of  his 
school,  perhaps,  but  still  of  a  school.  And  so  the  emjihasis  laid  upon  the  dis- 
linctively  Catholic  character  of  his  work,  the  making  of  him  something  nni(|ne,  is 
an  indication  of  the  low  ebb  of  Catholic  art  in  this  country. 

4'he  same  condition  prevails  abroad.  Robert  llugh  Renson  made  as  the  basis 
of  his  novel  The  Lord  of  the  U’orld,  the  thesis  that  Catholic  art  has  become  for¬ 
ever  a  thing  of  the  past.  Johannes  Jorgenson,  tlie  Danish  writer,  notes  that  even 
in  France,  where  the  chief  part  of  the  ])eo])le  are  Catholic,  a  host  of  highly-gifted 
writers  are  consciously  anti-Christian,  and  he  comes  to  this  conclusion  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  many  distinguished  names  are  on  our  side — Raul  Rourget,  Leon 
Daudet,  lluysmans,  Jamnies,  Maurice  Denis  and  Ruvis  de  Chevannes  among 
others:  he  notes  that  in  Italy,  (lermany  and  Scandinavia,  everyone  who  has  talent, 
enrolls  himself  among  the  enemies  of  Christ. 

The  fault  is  not  entirely  with  the  artists.  Art  and  literature  are  commodities. 
The  kind  of  books  and  jiaintings  that  are  produced  depends  on  the  kind  that  are 
wanted.  'Die  reason  for  the  few  great  religious  works  being  created  is  the  same 
as  the  reason  why  few  bowie-knives  are  being  made. 

Rrotestants  as  a  whole  avoid  religious  pictures,  especially  those  dealing  with 
the  death  of  Christ;  the  only  ones  they  tolerate  are  the  works  of  the  great,  old 
masters.  Catholics  in  a  position  to  patronize  art  become  infected  with  the  same 
spirit.  The  greater  part  of  the  publishing  houses  (  which  mirror  the  public  desires  ) 
acccjit  only  stories  with  no  religious  atmosphere.  The  world  is  materialistic  and 
irreligious,  and  the  way  to  fame  and  wealth  lies  in  ])leasing  the  world.  Artists  and 
jiainters  are  more  greedy  of  fame  than  most  other  men,  and  besides,  they  must  live 
l)y  their  art. 

Catholic  art  will  never  rise  again  until  the  s])irit  of  the  world  is  Catholic,  as  it 
was  in  the  age  of  the  cathedrals,  for  the  artists  interpret  chiefly  what  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  jieople.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say  that  the  hour  of  Catholic  art  has 
jiassed  forever,  for  it  means  that  the  Church  will  never  again  dominate  the  earth, 
but  as  yet  there  is  no  sign  of  a  widespread  awakening.  It  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  Catholic  writer  to  speed  the  coming  of  this  renaissance  by  embodying  a 
Catholic  spirit  in  his  own  work. 

THE  ENCHJSHMAN'S  HHSHMAN 

'I'here  is  an  interesting  article  in  the  June  Century  on  the  Ifnglishman’s  view¬ 
point  of  Ireland.  W  ith  characteristic  hypocrisy,  it  j)ictures  the  Ifnglish  as  a  great. 
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good-natured,  unselfish  people,  seeking  in  all  things,  Ireland’s  ultimate  good,  ad¬ 
vancing,  meanwhile,  the  old  arguments  against  independence.  It  is  amusing  to  see 
the  old,  familiar  forms  galvanized  back  into  spasmodic  life,  and  sad,  too,  for  they 
have  done  yeoman  service  in  their  day;  hut  they  are  not  worth  combating  seri¬ 
ously  any  longer. 

What  is  worth  study  is  the  revelation  of  the  Fritish  conception  of  the  Irish, 
which  is  the  core  of  the  whole  difficulty  between  the  two  countries.  The  British 
make  fools  of  the  Irish  by  attempting  to  show  that  they  are  fighting  in  a  childish 
spirit  of  revenge — ‘‘The  grievances  of  the  Irish  are  of  a  brooding,  hysterical  kind. 
.  .  .  a  morbid  contemplation  of  the  past  ...  a  vain  passion  of  resentment.” 

4'he  British  probably  do  think  the  Irish  fools.  They  cannot  conceive  a  people 
fighting  for  something  almost  impossible  of  attainment  when  ease  and  comfort  are 
offered  to  them  to  desist.  They  speak  apologetically  of  the  misgovernment  in  the 
past,  and  show  how  many  of  the  evils  have  been  done  away  with  and  imagine  the 
whole  matter  cleared  up.  They  do  not  realize  that  it  is  not  the  atrocities,  or  the 
famine,  or  the  slaughter  of  the  past  that  cause  the  Irish  to  fight,  but  a  fierce  desire 
for  independence:  it  is  not  bad  British  government  that  the  Irish  object  to,  but 
British  government.  The  English  cannot  understand  this,  just  as  in  the  days  of 
Henry  \'ill  and  Elizabeth  they  could  not  understand  the  Irish  suffering  for  the 
faith  when  a  simple  act  of  apostacy  would  have  done  away  with  all  the  trouble. 

The  English  are  so  thoroughly  possessed  themselves  by  this  spirit  of  compro¬ 
mise,  that  they  can  only  account  for  the  determined  Irish  opposition  on  the  theory 
that  the  Irishman  has  fashioned  a  bogus  Englishman  out  of  his  imagination,  hold¬ 
ing  that  once  he  gets  to  know  the  real  Englishman,  all  the  diff'iculty  will  be  over. 

riiis  belief  led  Stephen  Leacbek  to  write  in  1914  a  most  absurd  prophecy. 
He  pictured  hi  the  Good  Times  After  the  JVar,  the  English  and  the  Irish  so  drawn 
together  by  the  trials  of  the  war  that  when  the  Prime  jMinister  brings  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Home  Rule,  the  House  of  Commons  yawns  noticeably ;  John  Redmond  and 
Carson  walk  off'  arm-in-arm ;  Lloyd  George  explains  in  utter  boredom  that  he 
dropped  the  bally  scheme  in  the  sea,  and  a  committee  of  the  three  youngest  mem¬ 
bers  is  left  to  draw  up  a  government  for  Ireland.  The  present  condition  of  affairs 
is  the  best  commentary  on  that. 

4'he  long  struggle  will  never  come  to  an  end  until  the  English  realize  that  the 
Irish  will  not  be  bound  even  by  the  prettiest  silk  ribbons,  and  that  Sean  (^’Ceillagh 
spoke  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  when  he  said; 

“The  Irish  would  rather  fight  and  be  crushed  than  not  fight  at  all.  If  the 
Irish  can't  have  independence,  they  will  have  bloodshed,  and  they  are  (|uite  ready 
to  give  their  lives  even  uselessly  for  the  Cause.” 

THT  END 

1  lowever  pleasant  a  journey  be,  at  its  end  must  come  a  parting  from  all  those 
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good  friends  who  have  taken  the  road  with  ns.  and  travelled  it.  making  it  light  with 
their  comjiany.  W'e  take  our  solitary  way.  looking  hack  from  time  to  time  over 
our  shoulders  and  straining  our  eyes  to  see  the  things  which  we  have  left,  and  our 
minds  are  always  sweet  with  the  memory  of  those  days. 

It  is  much  that  way  with  4'iie  Monthi.y.  W  c  have  often  execrated  it,  hut 
we  hud,  when  it  comes  time  to  give  it  over,  that  in  sjiite  of  all  the  tribulations  that 
fall  to  the  share  of  its  editor,  The  Montiii.y  has  taken  a  strange  and  powerful 
hold  upon  our  heart,  and  we  face  the  task  of  saying  farewell  with  a  regret  that 
embarrasses  us  for  words.  And  the  greatest  difficulty  of  parting,  is  that  through 
the  year  we  have  had  a  Moderator  and  a  staff  with  whom  it  has  been  a  joy  to 
work. 

l>ut  these  things  are  best  done  cjuickly.  And  so  we  hand  I  he  Monthly  over 
to  our  successors  (confident  that  they  will  keep  it  at  its  usual  high  standard  ),  how 
and  take  our  exit  amid  the  far  too  generous  applause  that  has  been  given  us. 

THE  EDITOR. 


La  Fi'evre  de  Springtime 

{Contracted  somewhere  between  the  Iron  Cate  and  the  Administration  Building.) 


P  KAGKANCE  o’er  the  campus  borne 
From  distant  sassafras! 

And  off  afar  this  dulcet  morn, 

A  crow  a-wing!  (Alas! 
masse  to  class !  ) 

A  swarm  of  buttercups  holds  sway 
Along  the  Elm-lined  Path, — 

And  willingly  this  winding  way 
Yields  what  of  shade  it  hath. 

(O  Wrath!  loMath!) 

1  wo  fickle  bees,  enamoured  of 

Each  blushing  bloom  they’ve  kissed. 

Woo  all  the  weeds  in  turn  to  love, — 

1  here’s  none  of  them  they’ve  missed ! 

(But,  whist!  lo  Hist!) 

Betimes  I  hear  the  babbling  laugh 
Of  Bronx’s  gurgling  creek. 

My  cup  of  bliss  I’d  gladly  quaff! 

My  idle  hour  I’d  seek! 

(Up,  Weak!  lo  Greek!) 

Some  frilly  brosh  is  jazzing  blues. 

In  yon  Division  I  wo. 

Quartettes,  ex  temp.,  though  lacking  cues. 
Harmoniously  coo. 

(Boo-hoo!  loZoo!) 

Here  ’neath  the  spreading  chestnut  tree, 

I  long  me  for  to-night; 

’  I  is  then  I’ll  see  my  shy  Ann  Lee, 

I  han  whom  no  fairer  sight ! 

(O  Plight!  To  Light!) 


La  I^'ikvre  dk  Si’kinetime 
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A  midday  orb  pours  down  the  myrrh 
Of  Sol!  It  waxes  hot! 

And  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  were 
A  roasted  Hottentot ! 

(Oh,  Rot !  1  o  Bot !  ) 


At  last  the  weary  day  is  through, 
And  home  my  notes  I’d  lug. 

If, -  (Yes,  too  true!  — 

I’ve  gotta, — oh! 

I’ve  gotta  go - 

lo  Jug!) 


Will  Trviss  O'Sullivan,  '20. 


When  Laughter  Runs 

ERE  are  the  ease  and  laughter  of  the  past? — 

I  ask  my  darkened  life, — the  fortuned  fields. 
Fertile  with  hopes  which  roaming  fancy  yields? 
Was  it  mortal  hand  thus  smote  my  soul  aghast? 

1  hat  stalking,  hell-born  wraith.  Disease,  now  cast 
His  awful  mould  across  my  sight,  and  wields 
Attention  to  his  dread  reply:  “No  shields 
Hath  Life  ’gainst  famine  mine — all!  all  I  blast.” 

1  he  void  enveloped  him;  nocturnal  pall 
Hung  o’er  the  drooping  form  of  her  I  loved. 

When  lethal  ills  a  precious  one  afflict, 

O!  myriad  are  the  portents  fears  depict! 

But  midst  these  anguished  doubts,  from  throned  hall 
God  came,  and  lo! — the  bane  hath  been  removed! 


Henry  F.  Lawrence,  ’22. 


Fordhamensia 

CLOSING  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 


W'lXCi  to  a  very  pressing  financial  condition  and  a  lack  of  sufficient 
funds  to  maintain  an  institution  of  its  rank  and  standing,  the  Ford- 
ham  L'niversity  Medical  School  will  be  unable  to  reopen  next  Sep¬ 
tember. 

f  ather  Tivnan  recently  made  this  fact  public,  and  to  say  that  it  created  sur¬ 
prise  would  be  putting  it  mildly,  d'he  Evening  Moil,  of  New  York  City,  voiced 
indignant  protests  at  the  lack  of  supi)ort  given  to,  what  they  regardefl,  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  such  public  utility. 

'I'he  Medical  School  has,  for  the  past  four  years,  been  in  Class  AA,  on  a 
par  with  such  famous  institutions  as  Harvard  Medical  and  Johns  Hopkins.  The 
maintenance  of  the  school  at  this  high  mark  would  require  an  endowment  fund 
of  between  two  and  three  millions  of  dollars,  f'ordham,  unfortunately,  has  no 
such  sum  to  call  upon  ;  and  during  the  war  period  the  funds  of  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  have  been  used  to  aid  the  Medical  Department. 

Students  of  the  first  three-year  classes  will  be  transferred  to  other  medical 
schools  of  Class  A  A  in  New  York,  unless - that  two-million-dollar  endow¬ 

ment  is  forthcoming! 


THE  COMMENCEMENT  ENERCISES 

In  order  to  shorten  the  usually  long  and  tedious  Commencement  exercises, 
all  undergraduate  speeches  will  be  dispensed  with  this  year. 

file  exercises  will  again  be  held  on  the  campus,  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
large  audience.  Archbishop  Hayes  will  preside  and  deliver  an  address. 

Honorary  degrees  will  be  conferred  on  three  distinguished  men.  Alfred  J. 
Smith.  Cjovernor  of  New  York;  Chaplain  Major  I^'rancis  P.  Dufify,  of  the  165th 
Infantry,  and  Senator  David  ].  W  alsh,  of  Massachusetts,  will  receive  the  honor¬ 
ary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters.  Governor  Smith  will  deliver  the  address  to  the 
graduates. 

THE  BOSTON  DEBATE 


On  May  14  last,  four  of  our  able-bodied  young  men  carried  the  standard  of 
Fordham  into  the  wilds  of  Massachusetts  and  came  home  again  with  the  laurel 
perched  upon  their  brows  after  having  defeated  Boston  College  in  a  very  lively  de- 
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bate.  The  subject  was:  “Resolved,  That  Congress  should  pass  legislation  i)rohil)it- 
ing  immigration  for  a  period  of  four  years  after  the  signing  of  the  peace  terms. 

Boston  upheld  the  affirmative  and  was  represented  by  Thomas  MacNamara, 
'20;  Joseph  McxA.vinnue,  '19,  and  Henry  J.  Gillen,  '19.  Fordham  took  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  was  represented  by  Arthur  J.  Donohue,  '19;  Denis  Q.  Blake,  T9,  and 
I’aul  T.  O'Keefe,  '19.  Edward  j.  O'Mara,  '19,  was  alternate. 

Inasmuch  as  this  was  the  first  intercollegiate  debate  Boston  has  lost  since 
1911,  and  the  first  time  Fordham  has  defeated  Boston  since  1905,  a  great  deal  of 
credit  is  refiected  on  the  h'ordham  debaters  and  their  .Moderator,  Mr.  'berence  L. 
Connelly.  S.  J.,  who  so  ably  coached  them  during  the  many  weeks  of  preparation. 

THE  PRIZE  DEBATE 

d'o<.)  much  praise  cannot  be  given  tbe  Moderator  for  his  efforts  in  arranging 
such  an  excellent  programme  for  the  annual  prize  debate,  which  was  held  in  the 
Auditorium  on  Tuesday,  May  27. 

d'he  musical  numbers  were  excellent  and  were  furnished  by  Fordham  stu¬ 
dents.  There  were  two  selections  by  a  string  trio,  whose  members  were  Frank 
McAlahon,  T9;  Frank  Barrett,  T9,  and  Watson  Baumert,  Prep  '19.  Mr.  Bau- 
mert  gave  a  'cello  solo,  and  was  followed  by  Manuelito  Funes,  a  I’rep  student 
and  marvelous  pianist,  whom  Paderewski  considers  the  greatest  of  his  age  in  the 
world.  Then  there  was  a  suite  for  two  pianos  played  by  Mr.  Funes  and  JVlr. 
Norman  I'rauenheim,  '21. 

The  debate  was  hotly  contested  and  well  argued.  The  subject  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Boston  debate,  namely,  “Resolved,  That  Congress  should  pass  legis¬ 
lation  prohibiting  immigration  for  a  period  of  four  years  after  the  signing  of  the 
peace  terms.”  The  affirmative  was  taken  by  Raymond  J.  McCauley,  Morgan  J. 
( )'Brien  and  Edward  J.  O'Mara.  while  the  negative  was  taken  by  Ambrose  J. 
.Mur]>hy,  Raul  T.  O'Keefe  and  Denis  O.  Blake. 

After  a  lengthy  session  the  judges  gave  the  decision  to  the  negative.  The 
medal  for  the  best  individual  debater  was  awarded  to  Edward  J.  O'Mara.  Second 
place  was  given  to  Paul  T.  O’Keefe. 

THE  SENIOR  BANQUET 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Senior  Class  was  held  this  year,  on  May  21,  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  The  fact  that  the  menu  was  unintelligible  did  not  detract 
one  whit  from  the  appetizing  qualities  of  the  meal.  In  fact  there  was  a  subdued 
air  of  mystery  about  the  various  courses,  and  only  upon  their  appearance  could 
we  identify  them,  and  even  then  some  were  as  baffling  in  appearance  as  they 
were  in  name-  What,  oh!  what  were  the  ingredients  of  that  most  perplexing  dish 
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— “I'ruit  (le  Mer?”  'I'he  name  would  suggest  seaweed  or  eel  grass,  but  the  dish 
had  a  most  alarmingly  pink  eolor,  like  the  midwinter  strawberry  iee-eream  pur¬ 
veyed  by  lleury  Stelliug,  and  the  taste  was — well,  rather! 

A  great  huhhuh  at  one  end  of  the  hall  eaused  all  of  the  hau(|ueters  to  turn 
— and  thtre  they  beheld  Diunie  Blake  and  Xiek  Sharp,  menus  in  hand,  hotly 
arguing  as  to  whether  h'ilet  of  Sole  would  be  steak  or  soup.  Ida.  ha!  we  chuekled 
in  glee!  d'he  ignoranee  of  some  ])eoj)le.  Don't  they  know'  the  Freneh  for  grape¬ 
fruit.  Ha,  ha! 

Due  to  the  enforced  absence  of  James  j.  (Ileason,  I’resident  of  the  class, 
William  j.  ( )'Shea,  Jr..  \4ce-Fresident,  acted  as  toastmaster  and  aecpiitted  him¬ 
self  very  ereditaldy.  'Die  follow'ing  w'ere  the  speeches  and  speakers: 

1919 — ‘dler  N'oungest  Sons" . Ed7card  J.  O' Mara 

1919 — “In  Athletics" . Frank  J’.  McMahon 


Paul  /'.  O'Keefe 
John  C.  MaeCarthy 


1919 — “Looking  Backward" 
1919 — “Looking  Forward" 


“Bill"  O'Shea,  the  esteemed  toastmaster,  was  forced  to  cancel  his  address, 
which  was  to  have  for  the  title  “Alma  Mater." 

The  guests  from  among  the  faculty  were  all  called  on  for  speeches.  They 
were:  bathers  Johnson,  Flill,  Mahony,  Brock  and  Rourke,  and  Mr.  Quigley. 

Mr.  Quigley  proposed  a  toast  to  the  memory  of  James  J\  (Pat)  Pryor,  ex¬ 
editor  of  The  Moxthi.y  and  member  of  the  Class  of  1919,  who  died,  on  October  1 
last,  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Station. 

\Mlliam  J.  Alurray,  1903,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  AKzo  York  Herald, 
for  fifteen  years  as  writer  and  more  recently  as  city  editor,  has  resigned  from 
the  newspai)er  field  for  the  business  of  general  insurance  at  No.  76  \\  illiam 
Street.  “Bill."  wdio  also  is  a  lawyer,  was  an  editor  of  The  AIonthly  in  1901, 
1902  and  1903.  He  resides  in  Rondout  Street,  Hollis,  Long  Island.  Mrs.  Mur¬ 
ray  and  four  children  compose  “Bill's"  happy  family. 


A  thletics 

CONCFKKfNG  FRISCH 


The  dej)arture  of  F'rank  F'risch  marks  the  passing  of  the  most  remarkable 
all-around  athlete  developed  at  FMrdham  in  recent  years— possibly  in  all  time, 
lujually  renowned  for  basketball,  football  and  baseball,  he  has  been  compared  to 
Jim  Thorpe,  Howard  Berry  and  other  great  all-around  athletes  of  nation-wdde 
rej)Utation. 

I'riseh  is  strictly  a  b'ordham  product.  He  has  gone  through  the  grammar  and 
Prej)  Schools  and  has  spent  two  years  in  college,  becoming  almost  an  inseparable 
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feature  of  the  L'niversity.  Throughout  his  course  he  has  heeu  the  inaiustay  of 
every  team  on  which  he  played. 

Unusually  light  for  a  football  player,  he  made  such  telling  use  of  his  speed 
as  to  gain  a  place  on  W  alter  Camp’s  second  all-American  team  in  his  second  year 
of  college  football,  and  it  is  highly  prol)able  that  if  he  had  continued  he  would 
have  made  the  first  all-American  team  before  his  four  years  were  up.  I  lis  basket¬ 
ball  has  fully  eciualled  his  prowess  on  the  gridiron,  and  in  baseball,  the  season 
just  ended  has  proved  his  worth. 

Hailed  as  the  “sensation  of  the  year  in  the  field,"  and  j)ronounced  by  Sinnot 
of  the  Mail  as  ‘‘the  greatest  college  shortstop  since  the  days  of  jack  Harry,"  Frisch 
was  .sought  eagerly  by  several  major  league  teams,  being  finally  secured  l)y  the 
Ciiants. 

It  is  considered  a  rule  that  highly-touted  youngsters  who  go  up  to  the  big 
leagues  ])rove  failures.  The  rule  will  probably  be  broken  in  the  case  of  I'risch. 
h’rank  is  a  natural  batsman  who  hits  all  kinds  of  pitching.  Mis  average  for  the 
season  just  com])leted  was  over  .400,  hut  his  value  is  far  more  than  the  mark 
indicates.  More  than  half  his  hits  have  gone  for  extra  bases,  and  he  has  an  un¬ 
canny  knack  of  poling  out  long  hits  in  the  pinches.  His  remarkable  speed  on  the 
paths  turns  many  a  single  into  a  double,  and  his  daring  base  running  is  the  despair 
of  opi)osing  catchers. 

I'rank  leaves  with  the  good  wishes  of  all  Fordham  men,  having  already  a 
large  following  of  fans  in  the  city. 

FORDHAM,  10 ;  HOLY  CROSS,  / 

The  long  winning  streak  of  Holy  Cross  was  broken  right  in  the  middle, 
when  the  Varsity  defeated  the  Purple  at  Worcester  on  May  3.  The  team  which 
had  been  touted  as  the  coming  champions  of  the  year,  fell  easy  victims  to  the  stick- 
work  of  our  maulers.  Led  by  Frisch,  the  club  fell  on  the  ofiferings  of  Uill  in  the 
tenth  inning,  and  producing  one  of  those  famous  rallies  that  have  distinguished 
their  work  throughout  the  year,  pushed  six  runs  across  the  plate,  and  put  tlie 
game  safely  on  ice.  The  score ; 

FORDHAM  HOLY  CROSS 


K 

H 

PO 

.\ 

K 

AB 

R 

H 

PO 

K 

McLoughliii,  lb . 

.  6 

2 

1 

18 

0 

0 

.Statz,  If.,  ss . 

.  5 

1 

r 

0 

0 

1 

Eustace,  If . 

.  3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Bowen,  cf . 

.  4 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

Halloraii,  rf.,  p . 

.  4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Gagnon  3b . 

.  4 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Frisch,  ss . 

.  6 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 

O’Connor  lb . 

.  3 

1 

0 

8 

1 

3 

Buckley,  cf . 

.  5 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Daley,  rf . 

.  4 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Gleason,  2b . 

.  4 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Maguire,  2b . 

.  4 

0 

1 

4 

2 

0 

Lefevre,  3b . 

.  4 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

Marten,  c . 

.  3 

0 

0 

8 

1 

1 

Sweetland,  c . 

.  4 

1 

0 

5 

2 

0 

Eschman,  ss . 

.  3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

McNamara,  p . 

? 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

Gill,  p . 

.  4 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Keough,  rf.,  p . 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Dugan,  If . 

.  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals . 

. 40 

10 

7 

30 

17 

4 

Totals . 

. 35 

4 

4 

29 

10 

7 
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Fordliam  .  0  0  0  0  3  0  0  1  0  6 — 10 

Holy  Cross  .  0  1  1  0  2  0  0  0  0  0—4 


Three-base  hits — Frisch,  Daley,  Gill.  Home  run — Statz.  Stolen  bases— Buckley,  Gleason, 
Lefexre,  Keongh.  Sacrifice  hits — Gagnon,  Martin,  Halloran,  (jleason.  Bases  on  halls — Off 
Gill,  5;  off  MacNamara,  2.  Struck  out — By  Gill,  8;  by  MacNamara,  2.  Passed  l)all — 
Martin.  Hit  by  pitched  halls — By  Gill,  2  (Sweetland,  MacNamara).  Umpires — Messrs. 
Barry  and  Carrigan.  Time  of  game— 2  hours  and  25  minutes. 

FORD  HAM,  8;  CATHOLIC  UNH'ERSITY,  ./ 

Thunsday,  May  8,  .saw  the  \  arsity  triumph  over  Catholic  University  for  the 
second  time  by  the  score  of  8 — 4. 

“Ihll"  h'inn,  who  had  been  out  of  tlie  game  a  month  with  a  sore  arm,  re¬ 
turned  and  held  the  visitors  to  two  hits  during  his  seven  innings  on  the  mound. 

h'ordham's  runs  were  brought  in  mostly  by  the  timely  hitting  of  lUickley  and 
I'riscli  and  the  good  waiting  of  Etistace,  who  refused  to  move  the  hat  from  his 
shoulder,  witli  the  result  that  he  secured  five  walks  out  of  five  times  up,  stole 
three  bases  and  scored  two  runs. 

'The  score: 

FOKUH.AM 

.\B  R  H  Pf)  A  E 

McLonghlin,  Ih . 4  2  1  8  0  0 

Eustace,  If . 0  2  0  1  0  0 

Halloran,  cf . 2  0  0  1  0  0 

Frisch,  ss . 5  2  2  4  5  1 

Buckley,  cf . 5  0  2  0  0  0 

Gleason,  21) . 3  1  0  3  2  0 

Lefevre,  3h . 4  0  0  2  1  2 

Sweetland,  c . 2  0  0  8  1  1 

Finn,  p . 2  1  1  0  2  1 

MacNamara,  p . 0  0  0  0  1  0 

*  Keongh  . 1  0  0  0  0  0 


Totals . 28  8  6  27  12  5 

*Batted  for  Finn  in  the  seventh  inning. 

Fordham  .  _  ..  „  ^  ..  _  .  ..  ..  ^ 

Catliolic  University  .  0  0  0  0  0  0  4  0  0 — 1 

First  base  on  errors — Fordham,  3;  Catholic  University,  5.  Two-base  hit — Buckley.  Three- 
base  hit — Frisch.  Sacrifice  hits — Halloran,  Gleason.  Sacrifice  fly — Sweetland.  Stolen  bases 
— Eustace,  3;  Schwartz,  Rooney.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  9;  Catholic  University,  9.  Dou¬ 
ble  play — Fitzgerald  and  Kendricks.  Bases  on  halls — Off  Lucey,  6;  off  Finn,  4;  off  Dowling, 

1  :  off’  Long,  1.  Struck  out — By  Lucey,  2;  by  Finn,  6;  by  MacNamara,  2;  by  Long,  1.  Hit 
by  pitcher — By  Dowling,  1  (Halloran).  Wild  pitches — Lucey,  Finn,  Long.  Passed  balls — 
Corwin,  2.  Hits — Off  Lucey,  4  in  4  innings;  off  Dowling,  2  in  2  innings;  off  Long,  none  in 

2  innings;  off  Finn,  2  in  7  innings;  off  MacNamara,  1  in  2  innings.  Umpire — Mr.  Connolly. 
Time  of  game — 2  hours  and  30  minutes. 

FORDHAM,  /  .■  PRINCETON,  i 

« 

h'ordham  journeyed  to  Princeton,  May  14,  and  trimmed  the  Orange  and 
Plack  nine  to  tlie  tune  of  7 — 1. 
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.\B  R  n  PO  A  E 


Glennon,  rf . 

. 3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Rooney,  ss . 

. 4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Corwin,  c . 

. 1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Lucey,  p.,  rf . 

. 5 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

Schwartz,  cf . 

. 3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Carroll,  3b . 

. 3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kendricks,  lb . 

. 3 

1 

0 

8 

0 

1 

Mclntvre,  If . 

. 4 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Fitzgerald,  2b . 

. 4 

0 

1 

2 

4 

0 

McDonough,  c.  .  .  . 

z 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Dowling,  p . 

. 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Long,  p . 

. 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Totals . 

. 34 

4 

3 

24 

6 

3 

0  'K  0  0 

1 

n 

1 
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'I'lIE  I'ORDIIAM  MoNTIILV 


I'ntil  the  ninth  inning  the  game  was  the  hottest  kind  of  a  pitching  dnel  be¬ 
tween  AlacNaniara  and  Alargetts.  In  the  ninth  three  passes,  an  error,  a  single 


by  1  lalloran  and  a 

triple  hy 

Frisch  netted 

Fordham  si.x  runs 

and  the  game. 

d'hc  score: 

• 

h'OR 

DHA.M 

PRI 

NCETON 

.\H 

R 

n 

po 

.\ 

E 

.\B 

R 

n 

po 

E 

.McLoughlin,  lb . 

. 4 

1 

2 

13 

0 

0 

Strubing,  cf . 

. 4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Keougb,  If . 

. 5 

1 

T 

2 

0 

0 

Raleigb,  rf . 

. 4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Halloran,  rf . 

. 4 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Bade,  3b . 

. 4 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Rns^rh 

. 5 

0 

6 

2 

1 

Trimble,  c . 

. 3 

1 

0 

7 

1 

0 

Buckley,  cf . 

. 4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Bauhan,  2b . 

. 3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

Gleason,  2b . 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Freck,  If . 

. 4 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Lefevre,  3b . 

. 4 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

Harvey,  lb . 

. 3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Sweetland,  c . 

. 1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Keyes,  ss . 

. . .  3 

0 

1 

3 

4 

1 

.MacNamara,  ]) . 

. 3 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Margetts,  p . 

. 1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

T(dals . 

. 33 

7 

9  27 

13 

2 

Totals . 

. 29 

1 

4  27 

11 

1 

Fordham  .  1  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  6-7 

Princeton  .  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  1  0 — 1 

Earned  run — Fordliam,  1.  Two-base  hit — Lefevre.  Three-base  hit — Halloran.  Stolen 
bases — Bade,  2;  Halloran.  Sacrifice  hits — Halloran,  Gleason,  Bauhan,  Alargetts,  2.  Bases  on 
balls — Off  Margetts,  6.  Struck  out — By  Margetts,  6;  by  AlacNamara,  2.  Left  on  bases — 
Princeton,  5;  Fordham,  6.  Wild  pitch — Margetts.  Hit  hy  pitcher — By  MacNamara  (Trim¬ 
ble).  Umpires — Westervelt  and  Alartini.  Time  of  game — 1  hour  and  59  minutes. 


FORDHAM,  p;  RUTGERS,  i 


The  X'arsity  experienced  little  difficnlty  in  defeating  the  Rutgers’  team  on 
Alay  24.  They  collected  fourteen  hits  off  W  ilier,  while  AlacXamara  held  the 
Scarlet  team  to  five,  which  were  kept  well  scattered. 


I'inn  starred  at  bat,  getting  three  singles  and  a  double  out  of  five  times  at  hat. 
Frisch  got  only  one  hit  out  of  three  times  up,  but  starred  on  the  bases  and  in  the 
field.  The  score : 

FORDHAAI  RUTGERS 


McLoughlin,  lb. 
Keough,  If.  .  .  . 
Halloran,  rf.  .  . 

Frisch,  ss . 

Buckley,  cf.  . . . 

Finn,  2b . 

Lefevre,  3b.  .  . 
Sweetland,  c.  . . 
MacNamara,  p. 


.\B  R  H  PO  .-\  E 

51  1  11  0  0 

4  2  2  0  0  0 

3  10  10  0 

3  2  113  0 

4  2  2  1  0  0 

5  14  3  10 

3  0  2  1  4  1 

4  0  0  10  0  0 

3  0  2  0  6  0 


Baker,  rf . 

Gargan,  2b.  .  .  . 

Wilier,  p . 

Whitehill,  lb. 
Robeson,  c.  .  . 
Van  Orden,  ss 
Taliaferro,  3b. 

Ftice,  cf . 

Alutch,  If . 


.\B  R  H  po  .>\  E 

4  0  2  0  0  0 

3  0  1  2  2  0 

4  0  0  1  3  0 

4  0  0  9  1  0 

3  116  2  1 

4  0  0  2  1  1 

4  0  0  0  4  0 

2  0  1  10  1 

3  0  0  3  0  1 


Totals .  34  9  14  27  14  1 


Totals . 31  1  5  24  13  4 


Fordham  .  4  0  0  1  0  2  0  2  x — 9 

Rutgers  .  0  0  0  0  0  0  1  0  0 — 1 


First  base  on  errors — Fordham,  3;  Rutgers,  1.  Two-base  hits — Finn,  Lefevre.  Three- 
base  hit — Rice.  Home  run — Buckley.  Sacrifice  hits — Keough,  Lefevre,  Gargan.  Sacrifice 
Hies — Halloran,  Buckley.  Stolen  base.s — Buckley;  Keough,  2;  McLoughlin;  Sweetland; 


Thi-:  RaiM,  Jk. 
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Frisch,  4;  Finn.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  9;  Rutgers,  6.  Double  play — Lefevre,  Finn  and 
McLoughlin.  Bases  on  balls — Off  MacNamara,  2;  off  Wilier,  4.  Struck  out — By  Mac- 
Namara,  8;  by  Wilier,  2.  Umpire — Mr.  Connolly.  Time  of  game — 1  hour  and  4.S  minutes. 


rORnilAM,  q:  CRIiSCIlNT  A.  C.,  3 

It  took  the  N’ar.sity  jnst  hve  inning.s  to  get  wi.se  to  I  (erh  Whlliains,  of  the 
Cre.scent  A.  tk,  and  they  drove  him  off  the  mound  under  a  heavy  fire  of  ba.se 
liits. 

h'riseh,  Ihickley,  Finn  and  Lefevre  led  the  attack,  scoring  eight  of  b'ordham's 
nine  runs  and  making  nine  of  her  twelve  hits. 

d'he  score : 


I'ORDHAM 

CRESCENT  A. 

C. 

AK 

R 

H 

PO 

A 

E 

A  I! 

K 

n 

PO 

A 

E 

AlcLougblin,  1 

b . 5 

0 

1 

13 

0 

0 

Bills,  rf . 

Heatb,  cf . 

. 5 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Keougb,  If.  . 

. 4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

. 4 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Halloran,  p.  . 

. 4 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Irving,  ss . 

. 4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

Friscb,  ss.  .  . 

. 5 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

Reilly,  3b . 

. 4 

1 

(1 

I 

3 

0 

Buckley,  cf.  . 

. 3 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Campazzi.  lb . 

. 4 

0 

1 

12 

2 

0 

Finn,  2b.  . .  . 

. 3 

2 

2 

1 

5 

1 

Knox,  If . 

. 4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Lefevre,  31).  . 

. 4 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

O’Rourke,  2b . 

. 4 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

Sweetland,  c. 

. 3 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Butler,  c . 

. 4 

0 

0 

5 

3 

0 

Donovan,  rf. 

. 3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Williams,  p . 

. 3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Donellan,  j) . 

. 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Totals 

. 34 

9 

12 

1 

1 

14 

4 

Totals . 

. 57 

3 

6 

1 

1 

15 

0 

Fordham  .  0  2  0  0  0  5  2  0  0—9 

Cre.scent  A.  C .  0  0  0  0  3  0  0  0  (t— 3 


First  l)ase  on  errors — Crescent  A.  C.,  4.  Two-base  bit — Frisch.  Three-base  bit — Le¬ 
fevre.  Sacrifice  bit — Donovan.  Stolen  bases — Frisch,  Irving  and  Buckley.  Left  on  bases — 
Fordham,  6;  Crescent  A.  C.,  7.  Double  plays — Bills,  Campazzi  and  Butler:  Campazzi  and 
Williams.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Williams,  2;  off  Halloran,  1;  off  Donellan,  1.  Struck  out — 
By  Williams,  3;  by  Halloran,  2;  by  Donellan,  1.  Hit  by  pitcher — By  Donellan  (Finn).  Hits 
— Off  Williams,  9  in  6  innings;  off  Donellan,  3  in  3  innings.  Umpire — Mr.  Swanson.  Time 
of  game — 2  hours  and  5  minutes. 


FORDHAM,  7;  SYRACUSE,  5 

The  strong  Syracuse  nine  came  down  to  Fordham  on  June  3  and  was  taken 
into  camp  to  the  tune  of  7  to  5.  The  game  was  a  hard-fought  one,  Fordham 
winning  by  taking  the  best  advantage  of  their  seven  hits  and  the  six  passes 
yielded  by  the  Orange  boxman. 

MacNamara,  who  succeeded  Dugan  in  the  third  inning,  was  not  in  his  usual 
good  form,  but  fast  fielding  by  the  team  behind  him  pulled  him  out  of  several 
tight  holes.  Halloran  did  the  best  hitting  for  Fordham,  getting  two  hits^  one  of 
them  a  double,  and  a  walk  in  four  times  at  bat. 
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Th 

E 

F'ordh.mvt 

ATonthta' 

Idle  score: 

EORDHAM 

SYRACUSE 

AB 

K 

H 

PO 

A 

E 

AB 

R 

H 

PO 

A 

E 

McLoughliu,  11) . 

2 

2 

1 

y 

1 

0 

.Allen,  21) . 

. .S 

1 

2 

3 

2 

0 

Keough,  If  . 

. 3 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

Ackley  ss . 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Hallorau,  rf . 

. 3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Fensterwald,  3h.  .  . 

. 4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

Frisch,  ss . 

. 4 

1 

1 

3 

4 

0 

Malone,  If . 

. 4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Buckley,  cf . 

. 3 

0 

1 

.s 

0 

0 

Brown,  cf . 

. 4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Filin,  2h . 

. 4 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Kernan,  c . 

. 3 

0 

1 

8 

3 

1 

Lefevre,  3h . 

) 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

Hannon,  rf . 

. 3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Sweetland,  c . 

. 3 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Coughlin,  11) . 

. 4 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Dugan,  p . 

. 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kuhnert,  ]) . 

. 4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

MacNamara,  p . 

7 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Totals . 

. 27 

7 

7 

1 

I 

12 

2 

Totals . 

. M, 

.s 

10  24 

11 

1 

Fordham  . 

.  .  .  .  2 

0  3  0  2 

0 

0 

0 

X— 

-7 

Syracuse  .  1  0  4  0  0  0  0  0  () — 5 

First  l)ase  on  errors — Syracuse,  1.  Two-liase  hits — Fensterwald,  Hallorau.  Sacrifice  hit 
— Keough.  Sacrifice  fly — tdannou.  Stolen  1)ases — McLoughlin,  Frisch  2;  Buckley.  Brown, 
Hallorau,  3.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  4;  Syracuse,  6.  Double  play — Kernan  and  Allen. 
Bases  on  halls — Off  Kuhnert,  6;  off  MacNamara,  1.  Struck  out — By  Kuhnert,  5;  by  Mac- 
Namara,  2.  Hit  by  t)itcher — By  Kuhnert  (Buckley).  Hit.s — Off  Dugan,  4  in  2  innings;  off 
■MacNamara,  6  in  6  innings.  Umpire — Mr.  C'onnolly.  Time  of  game — 1  hour  and  .SO  minutes. 


FORDHAM,  LAFAYETTE,  // 


It  took  the  X'ar.sity  eleven  inning.s  to  win  out  over  f.afayette  in  a  hectic 
game  at  Ea.ston  on  June  4.  After  Imrdhani  had  ajtparently  clinched  the  game  in 
the  ninth  inning  hy  hatting  in  five  runs,  Lafayette  came  hack  and  tied  the  score 
with  seven.  ImicIi  team  made  three  rtms  in  the  tenth,  but  when  Fordham  made  a 
run  in  the  eleventh  on  Lefevre’s  single,  his  steal  of  second  and  a  single  by  Mc- 
Lotighlin,  Lafayette  was  unable  to  push  across  a  run.  Ihickley  and  Frisch  starred 
at  hat  with  four  hk-tw-s  each  out  of  five  times  at  hat. 

The  score: 


FORDHAM 


LAFA^■ETTE 


R  H  PO  A  E  AB  R  H  PO  A  E 


McLoughlin,  Ih.  .  .  . 

. 4 

2 

2 

9 

0 

0 

Wolbach,  cf.  . 

. 1 

3 

1 

2 

0  0 

Keough,  If.,  3b . 

. 7 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

Keating,  If.  .  . 

. 7 

2 

1 

2 

0  0 

Hallorau,  p . 

. 4 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Martin,  2h.  .  .  . 

. 5 

1 

1 

4 

2  0 

Frisch,  ss . 

. 5 

4 

4 

5 

2 

2 

Chilson,  lb.  . . 

. 5 

3 

4 

9 

0  0 

Buckley,  cf . 

. 5 

3 

4 

2 

5 

0 

Welles,  rf.  ... 

. 4 

1 

1 

1 

1  0 

Finn,  2h.,  p . 

. 6 

1 

3 

5 

5 

0 

Tambelli,  3b.  . 

. 6 

0 

1 

2 

0  0 

Lefevre,  3h..  p . 

. 4 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

Bieher,  ss . 

. 6 

2 

3 

3 

2  0 

Sweetland,  c . 

. 6 

1 

1 

6 

2 

1 

Beuchner,  c.  .  . 

. 5 

T 

2 

8 

2  1 

Donovan,  rf . 

. 6 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Polinick,  p.  .  . 

7 

0 

0 

1 

2  0 

Mover,  p . 

. 3 

1 

0 

0 

0  1 

Totals . 

. 47 

15 

21 

33 

16 

6 

Totals.  . 

. 43 

14 

14 

33 

9  2 

Fordham  . 

0 

0 

0 

3  0  1 

1 

1  5 

3 

1—15 

Lafayette  . 

2 

0 

0 

0  1  1 

0 

0  7 

3 

0-14 

'riiK  Ram,  Jr. 
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First  1)ase  on  errors— Lafayette,  2.  T\vo-1)ase  hits — Beuchner,  Donovan,  Lefevre,  Frisch. 
Three-hase  liits — Buckley,  Lefevre.  Home  rums — Sweetland,  Frisch,  Chilson.  Sacrifice  hits 
— W'olhacli,  McLonglilin,  Buckley,  Halloran,  Martin.  Sacrifice  fly — Lefevre,  2.  Stolen  bases 
— McLonglilin,  Frisch,  2;  Buckley,  3;  Beuchner,  Bieher,  Wolhach,  Lefevre.  Left  on  hase.s — 
Fordham,  S;  Lafayette,  8.  Double  i)la3'.s — Frisch  and  McLoughlin  ;  Welles  and  Martin;  Le¬ 
fevre,  Finn  and  McLoughlin.  Bases  on  lialhs — Off  Polinick,  2;  off  Halloran,  2;  off  Lefevre, 
5;  off  Finn,  1;  off  Moyer,  2.  .Slrnck  out — By  f’olnick,  2;  h\'  Halloran,  3;  hj'  Moyer,  5;  by 
Lefevre,  1;  by  I'inn,  1.  Hit  by  i)itcher — F^y  Flalloran  (Wolhach).  Time  of  game^ — 3  hours 
and  25  minutes. 

h'OKDIIAM,  20;  I'lLLANOTA, 


l''()r(lliatn  ended  the  .season  with  a  ertishint(  defeat  of  her  old  rival,  X’illa- 
nova,  :it  I'ordhatn  hdeld  on  jttne  7. 

'The  g.aine  was  <a  farcical  one,  I'ordhatn  seoritig  ahnost  at  will,  :itid  Mae- 
Nainarti  holditig'  \  illatiova  to  eight  hits,  h'risch  took  kindly  to  the  offeritigs  of 
the  three  X'illatiova  hurlers,  getting  two  sitigles,  two  donhles,  a  hotne  run  attd  a 
triple,  which  might  easily  have  heen  stretched  itito  a  homer,  in  six  titnes  up. 


riie  score : 

h'ORDH.AM 


\'H.L.\NO\  A 


AH 

R 

n 

PO 

A 

E 

AH 

K 

H 

PO 

A 

E 

McLoughlin,  Ih.  .  . 

? 

3 

0 

11 

0 

0 

McAndrews,  ss . 

. 5 

1 

2 

3 

2 

0 

Keough,  If . 

. 5 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

McGeehan,  3h . 

. 4 

0 

T 

2 

1 

0 

Halloran,  rf . 

. 6 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Murray,  Ih.,  p . 

. 4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Frisch  ss . 

. 0 

3 

6 

0 

1 

0 

Hertzler,  c . 

. 3 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

Buckley,  cf . 

. 5 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Smith,  cf . 

. 4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Finn,  2h . 

. 6 

1 

T 

2 

3 

0 

McDermott,  rf.,  Ih. .. 

. 4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Lefevre,  3h . 

. 5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Kane,  2h.,  rf . 

. 4 

0 

3 

2 

1 

2 

Sweetland  c . 

. 5 

I 

3 

8 

1 

0 

Jones,  ]) . 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.MacNamara,  ]) . 

. 4 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Deloherv,  )) . 

7 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Cronin,  21) . 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wreglv,  c . 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals . 

. 44 

20  20 

1 

1 

10 

0 

Totals . 

. . . .36 

3 

8 

24 

0 

2 

Fordham  .  5  0  1  8  0  4  2  0  x— 20 

Villanova  .  0  0  1  0  0  0  0  2  0—3 


Famed  rums — Fordham,  15;  Villanova,  3.  Two-hase  hit.s — Keough,  Frisch,  2.  Three- 
hase  hit.s — McAndrews,  Frisch.  Home  runs — Frisch,  Hertzler.  Sacrifice  fly — MacNamara. 
.Stolen  hase.s — Buckley,  4;  Finn,  Lefevre,  2;  Sweetland,  4;  McLoughlin,  MacNamara,  2; 
Frisch.  1^'irst  base  on  errors — Fordham,  1.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  9;  Villanova,  7.  Dou¬ 
ble  play.s — McAndrews  and  AIcDermott.  Struck  out — By  MacNamara,  4;  by  Delohery,  4. 
Bases  on  halls — Off  Jones,  1  ;  off  Delohery,  4;  off  Murray,  2.  Hit  by  pitcher- — By  MacNamara 
(Hertzler);  by  Delohery  (McLoughlin).  W'ild  pitch — Murray.  Hit.s — Off  Jones,  4  in  'A 
inning;  off  Delohery,  10  in  4^  innings;  off  Murray,  6  in  3  innings.  Ihnpire — Mr.  Connolly. 
Time  of  game — 2  hours  and  40  minutes. 


FOOTBALL 

.After  the  highly  successful  outcome  of  the  baseball  season,  our  thoughts  turn 
naturally  to  the  prospects  for  the  football  team  in  the  fall.  Fordham  will  probably 
not  jiresent  a  line-up  of  veterans.  With  Frisch  and  Sweetland,  two  star  backfield 
men,  gone  to  the  big  leagues,  there  is  a  still  larger  ga])  in  the  s(|uad.  Dave  Mul- 
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len  and  llalloran,  who  starred  on  the  Newport  team  last  fall,  are  the  only  two 
veterans  in  college.  Syl  Fitzpatrick,  who  captained  the  snccessfnl  Pelham  team, 
will  l)e  at  Law  School  in  the  fall ;  Cantwell,  end  of  two  years  ago,  intends  to 
come  back,  and  there  is  a  remote  possibility  of  Lowe  and  Praney  returning. 

d'he  coach  has  not  yet  been  selected.  Prickley  is  being  considered,  but  the 
sentiment  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  I’rank  (iargan,  who  turned  out  such  a  stellar 
team  in  1916.  A  letter  from  “Pull”  Lowe,  who  has  very  recently  returned  from 
hh'ance,  is  very  interesting  in  this  res])ect : 

‘T  su])i)ose  Frank  (Iargan  will  coach  agam  this  year,  lie  proved  such  a 
success  in  his  year  there  and  shared  his  s])irit  in  this  period  of  trouble,  h'here 
are  few  men  wbo  would  make  so  many  sacrifices  as  (Iargan  has- — to  enter  as  a 
private  in  the  early  months  of  war.  And  as  a  football  coach  1  consider  few  the 
C(|ual  of  Gargan. 

“Just  an  instance  here  in  France.  Tn  February  T  was  called  to  Paris  to  at¬ 
tend  a  meeting  of  athletic  officers  in  reference  to  the  A.  F.  V.  football  champion- 
shi]).  There  I  was  elected  to  be  the  football  officer  in  charge  of  the  Paris  district. 
The  ((uestion  of  a  coach  came  up,  and  all  the  officers  were  unanimous  in  favor  of 
getting  Gargan  and  requested  me  to  engage  him.  Later  the  Colonel  refused  to 
spare  me  from  the  service  and  I  had  to  return  to  the  field.  Frank  refused  to 
coach  under  the  change  and  left  a  few  weeks  later.  Frank’s  heart  is  naturally  at 
Fordham,  and  every  man  who  has  worked  under  him  loves  him.  I  think  Gargan 
is  better  known  and  more  po])ular  here  in  this  ambnlance  service  than  any  other 
individual.” 


/ 


JOHN  MANNING  BATTLE  (on  right) 

1st  Lieut.,  Machine  Gun  Battalion 
23d  Infantry,  A.E.F. 

Born  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  October  24,  1891 
Student  at  Fordham  University  Law  School,  1912  - 1914 
Died  in  France  of  wound  received  in  action  at  Vierzy,  near  Soissons,  July  21,  1918 


Compliments  of  George  Gordon  Battle 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Some  Points  Against  Nationai  Prohibition 

W  ILLIAM  H.  HIRST 

OF  TEIE 

xrwv  YORK  L.AR 

To  the  candid,  frank  and  open  mind,  there  are  several  weighty  objections 
to  the  National  Prohibition  Amendment.  Among  them  are  the  following: 


1  :  It  was  not  lawfully  before  the  Legislatures 
because  it  was  not  submitted  by  the  vote  of  two- 
tbirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  as  provided  and 
reiiuireil  by  the  h'ederal  Constitution.  It  takes 
the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States 
to  proiiose  an  amendment  to  the  h'ederal  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  by  the  same  article  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  it  reiiuires  two-thirds  of  all  of  the  tnem- 
bers  of  both  Houses  of  C'ongress  to  legally  submit 
one.  An  atnendtnent  to  the  Federal  Constitutioti 
i.s  ;i  matter  of  too  much  importance  to  be  disposed 
of  by  a  mere  conventionttl  or  parliametitary 
ilttorttm. 

2:  It  gives  to  Cotigress  and  the  several  States 
concurrent  power  to  enforce  the  amendment  by 
tilipropriate  legislation,  a  doubtful,  dangerous  atid 
mischievous  provision  which  will  lead  to  such  a 
conflict  of  authority  and  action  as  to  make  the 
Ametidment  meaningless  and  a  mockery,  as  well  as 
a  menaoe  to  National  unity.  The  Federal  (lovern- 
ment  derives  its  authority  from  powers  delegated 
t^  it  by  the  several  States.  In  anv  matter  where 
it  has  jurisdiction,  its  power  is  exclusive.  There¬ 
fore,  the  attempted  delegation  of  power  back  to 
the  States  which  is  involved  in  this  proposal  of 
concurrent  j  uri.sdiction,  is  contrary  to  Constitu¬ 
tional  intent  and  sanction. 

3:  It  writes  a  local  Police  regulation,  into  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land  and  attempts  an  un¬ 
warranted  dejiarture  from  the  correct  principle  of 
( 'onstitution-making. 

4:  It  violates  the  heretofore  universally  ac- 
ce|)ted  and  unwritten  principle  of  Constitutional 
(lovernment  that  the  Police  Power  of  any  State 
shall  not  be  taken  away  without  its  consent  and 
that  no  number  of  States  may  unite  in  enforcing 
their  will  upon  the  conscience  and  conduct  of  the 
people  of  another  State  with  respect  to  personal 
and  private  actions,  habits  and  conduct.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  were  considering  seri¬ 
ously  an  explicit  statement  of  this  principle  as 
part  of  the  original  draft,  but  it  was  omitted  be¬ 
cause  it  appeared  so  evident  and  compelling  by  in¬ 
ference.  Abraham  Lincoln  said:  “No  State  has  a 
right  to  secede  from  the  LTnion  without  the  unani¬ 
mous  consent  of  all  the  States.”  The  converse  of 
this  is  also  true,  namely,  no  State  may  be  deprived 
of  its  sovereignty  without  the  unanimous  consent 
of  all  the  States. 

5 :  It  ignores  the  ability,  the  power  and  the 
right  possessed  by  each  State  at  the  present  time, 
to  provide  for  and  enforce  Prohil>ition  of  any  kind 
and  in  any  degree  that  it  desires  without  assistance 
or  interference  from  any  other  State  or  group  of 
.States. 

6:  The  bond  of  union  would  inevitably  be 
broken  by  the  strain  to  which  it  would  be  sub¬ 
jected  by  recalcitrant  .States.  This  will  necessarily 
follow  from  the  well  known  principle  of  law-mak¬ 
ing  “that  it  is  always  \inwise  to  force  legislation 
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unacceptable  to  and  disapproved  by  a  majority  of 
those  affected  thereby.” 

7 :  The  very  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Cnited  .States  declares  against  the  Amendment. 
It  recites:  "We,  the  People  of  the  Llnited  States, 
in  order  to  *  *  *  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and  e.s- 
tablish  this  Constitution  *  *  *.”  Articles  IX  and 
X  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  specifi¬ 
cally  declare  that  all  rights  not  enumerated  or  dele¬ 
gated  in  the  Constitution  were  reserved  to  the 
States  or  to  the  people.  The  Con.stitution  is  in¬ 
tended  to  protect  the  individual  rights  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  That  is  the  primary  object  of  a  Republican 
form  of  (lovernment.  Now  it  is  proi)Osed  for  the 
first  time  to  curtail  and  take  away  these  rights. 
The  Constitution  was  adopted  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  Bepublican  form  of  (lovernment.  With¬ 
in  that  purpose  it  may  be  amended.  A  change 
beyond  that  purpose  is  an  act  of  ultra  vires;  it  is 
a  change  of  the  form  of  government  which  may 
only  be  brought  about  by  a  convention  of  all  the 
States. 

8 :  Anv  power  reserved  by  the  respective  States 
cannot  properly  be  taken  away  from  the  States 
without  their  consent.  To  hold  otherwise,  would 
mean  that  all  the  reserved  powers  of  a  State  could 
be  taken  away  by  amendment  without  its  consent, 
so  as  to  leave  it  stripped  of  its  sovereignty  and 
an  incompetent  and  imjiotent  party  to  the  Federal 
compact. 

9:  The  alleged  Ametidment  is  not  an  Amend¬ 
ment.  but  simply  an  imperfect  and  unwarranted 
piece  of  legislation  which  the  States  have  been 
asked  to  concur  in  under  the  guise  of  an  Amend¬ 
ment.  If  it  were  possible  at  all  to  transfer  the 
control  of  the  liiiuor  (luestion  to  the  Federal  (lov¬ 
ernment,  it  could  only  be  accomplished  by  adding 
to  the  powers  already  expressly  vested  in  Congress 
the  power  to  dal  so  by  legislation.  This  would  set 
up  a  permanent  process  for  dealing  with  the  ques¬ 
tion,  but  it  would  avoid  the  mischief  and  objection 
of  setting  up  a  permanent  decision.  Congress  could 
then  deal  with  the  matter  as  public  interest  and 
public  sentiment  might  require  from  time  to  time. 

10:  The  Legislatures  transcended  their  powers 
when  they  undertook  to  ratify  the  Amendment  for 
the  reason  that  the  authority  of  a  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  is  limited  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State; 
and  it  is  a  grave  question  whether  any  legislature 
of  the  ratifying  States  had  the  Constitutional  right 
to  hand  over  the  Police  Power  to  the  Federal 
( lovernment. 

11:  The  National  Prohibition  Amendment 
would  introduce  into  the  Federal  Constitution  a 
provision  that  either  repeals  or  nullifies  the  FIFTH 
and  FOURTEENTH  Amendments  which  prevent 
either  the  Federal  or  the  State  Governments  from 
lepriving  any  per.son  of  life,  liberty  or  property,  with¬ 
out  due  process  of  law,  and  without  just  com¬ 
pensation. 


